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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Government has lightened the Ship of 
T siate by jettisoning part of the cargo. The 

Consumers’ Bill which appeared to be 
ethically sound, but economically unsound, is 
postponed; the Education Bill, which was tepidly 
received by everybody except the teachers, is also 
put off till next session. The Trade Disputes 
Bill, which has not yet shown the smoke of its 
funnel above the horizon, appears to be sunk 
without trace. 


The truth seems to be that, apart from the 
standing question of out-of-date methods of Par- 
liamentary procedure, the Government pro- 
gramme was hopelessly overloaded, presumably 
to encourage the faithful to good works in the 
Shape of steady attendance and voting straight. 
On the whole the device has succeeded, for 
Labour has come through the session so far with 
fewer crises than a minority Government in the 
nature of things expects; but the debit side 


appears to be the formation of groups within 
the party, and the Daily Herald has found it 
necessary to warn the rank and file that this kind 
of thing must not go on. 


For all that, it will go on. The solid Trade 
Unionist group on the right has little faith in the 
semi-Communist wing on the left, and neither 
seems to have much belief in the official Treasury 
attitude of Messrs. Snowden and Graham, while 
the minor sections each have their own pet fad, 
and Ministers find it impossible to put the quart 
of legislative desire into the pint pot of legislative 
action. Probably the happiest man in the 
Government is Mr. Lansbury, whose youthful 
agitations have now subsided into a_ peaceful 
cultivation of his garden. 


Mr. Baldwin frightened his timid followers 
with the bogy of a Press dictatorship, and 
obtained a vote of confidence in his leadership 
at a party meeting that ordinary Conservatives 
up and down the country will not be too ready 
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to endorse. What the party wants is a policy, a 
programme, and a definite lead against the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Baldwin’s policy is the mixture as 
before, his programme is to wait and see, and 
his definite lead is against the independent 
Conservatives. These personal recriminations, 
combined with dolce far niente in the House of 
Commons, will get us nowhere. 


He appears to be highly indignant that any- 
body within the party should want to know 
whom he intends to choose as colleagues in the 
next Conservative Cabinet, and invoked grave 
words like prerogative to justify his action. But 
this happens to be a free country, though some 
politicians seem to forget the fact; and the 
humblest voter has a right to say that he will 
or will not support a Cabinet that contains this 
or that name. Moreover, it is a commonplace of 
political history for a century past that these 
understandings have existed in advance. 


To take one instance: the Asquith group agreed 
in 1905 that all would serve, or none, in the 
next Liberal Government, and their decision was 
conveyed both to the prospective Liberal Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and 
through discreet channels, to the King. There was 
no suggestion of a dictatorship, or prerogative, or 
anything else; merely a determination by a 
definite group that they would all come in, or all 
stay out. And so it fell out in the end, as Lord 
Haldane’s autobiography showed. It is odd that 
Mr. Spender, in his comments on the Baldwin 
affair, should have forgotten this episode. 


In Mr. Baldwin’s case, there is a_ special 
reason for this precaution. He has constantly 
proclaimed himself .a Protectionist, yet when 
the time has come he has twice sent for Free 
Traders to be his Chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Mr. McKenna, as it happens, refused, and Mr. 
Churchill accepted. What are we to think? If 
an Archbishop of Canterbury appointed ‘Mr. 
McCabe to be his examining chaplain we might 
all admit his theological competence, but it would 
still be opem to doubt whether he believed in the 
Trinity. 


It would be interesting to know how many other 
than members and candidates were present at the 
Party Meeting last Tuesday. According to the 
official statement no one outside these two cate- 
gories was to receive an invitation. And yet there 
were several there who could be included in neither 
one nor the other. This is the sort of thing that 
creates ill-feeling in the party, and incidentally 
gives one doubt as to the intelligence of the 
Central Office in imagining that such tricks can 
be played without being found out. And it is 
not the first time it has been done. 


The appointment of Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
to be Chairman of the party was generally 
approved, though it was hardly necessary for 
him to signalize his loyalty by denouncing the 
Press immediately afterwards. But let that pass; 
a cock-shy is occasionally useful. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s task, however, is not to reform Fleet 
Street but the party organization, and it is likely 
to be a full-time job. 
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Apart from questions of personnel inside the 
office, a complete reform needs to be made in the 
selection of candidates all over the country, At 
present the wrong men are too often. sent to the 
wrong constituencies, and it is notorious that 
young men of promise are constantly side-tracked 
for older men of means. This is not a sound 
method, and even safe constituencies do not 
always appreciate it. Mr. Neville Chamberlain has 
a name and a reputation ; let him look to it that he 
makes good use of both, 


The suspension of a Constitution has an 
unpleasant sound to British ears, but I fail to see 
that there was any other way out of the Maltese 
difficulty. Mr. Henderson, too, is taking the 
right course for once in his life in postponing the 
appointment of a new Minister to the Holy See, 
for there can be no disguising the fact that the 


-Maltese dispute is rendering the relations between 


this country and the Vatican very strained. 


At the same time it cannot be too often stated 
that there is no question of a Protestant campaign 
against Rome. What is at stake is the right of 
the civil power to manage its own affairs without 
clerical interference, and the position would be 
the same if the centre of the disturbance were 
not Malta, but Corsica, Sardinia, or Mallorca, 
though I cannot see the attempt at ecclesiastical 
domination being made in these other islands. 


It is, in fact, the same struggle that was brought 
to an end in this country in the reign of 
Edward I. The Church cannot be above the law, 
and the rule holds good whether the Church be 
Roman, Anglican, or Presbyterian. Monsignor 
Robinson and his friends would do well to realize 
the fact, and until they do so Malta seems likely 
to be deprived of the—in her case—somewhat 
doubtful blessing of self-government. 


The announcement that the King and Queen of 
Italy are to attend the coronation of the new 
Rumanian monarch would appear to be fresh 
proof that the latter’s cowp represents the victory 
of Rome over Paris. It is not, of course, to be 
expected that the Quai d’Orsay will tamely 
acquiesce in its reverse, and I expect to see Buka- 
rest the centre of considerable diplomatic activity 
during the next few months. 


Signor Mussolini is clearly trying to weaken 
France by detaching Rumania from the Little 
Entente, and if he can persuade Carol to agree 
to a Hapsburg restoration at Budapest, he 
will have achieved his purpose, as well as being 
in a position to balance Jugo-Slavia and Czecho- 
Slovakia by Rumania and Hungary. Meanwhile, 
M. Briand has not abandoned hope of stabilizing 
the status quo by means of a European federation. 


The chief result of the new United States tarif 
seems likely to be a serious blow to that countrys 
export trade, and as her home market is beginning 
to feel the effect of the continued slump the out 
look for her industry is most unpromising. There 
may, also, be political repercussions, though these 
are not likely to be felt until the wave of pros 


perity recedes still further. 
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Mr. Hoover has had no luck at all since he took 
office, and it may well be that the new tariffs will 
put a lethal weapon into the hands of the 
Democrats. So long as the country was pros- 

rous it voted Republican, but now that the tide 
has turned it will soon be looking for a scapegoat, 
which it will probably find in the tariff law, and 
Mr. Hoover will have to face the consequences. 


Our cynical century has already reversed most 
established judgments, but I confess that I was 
not prepared for its degradation of Prometheus. 
The Titan who gave men fire seemed sure of his 
rank among the benefactors of the race, and it is 
a blow to learn from Professor Eddington that 
all he has done is to mislead us as to the real 
nature of heat. The only heat worth having, it 
appears—that is to say the only heat which lasts 
for any considerable time—is that derived from 
sub-atomic energy, by which is meant the heat 
produced by the final annihilation of matter. 


A rather alarming conclusion follows. Having 
discovered the nature of this new source of power, 
man will certainly strive to avail himself of it. 
In other words he will do what little lies in his 
power to bring, not merely this world, but the 
whole universe to an end. True, it will not 
happen in our time—but what a formidable philo- 
sophical basis for the view that the country is 
going to the dogs. 


With reference to the reported mutiny of two 
Garwhal companies in Peshawar the other week, 
a correspondent on the spot has quite a different 
story to tell. According to a letter just’ received, 
it appears that for several hours the two com- 
panies in question were subjected to the most 
insulting and disgusting treatment by many in 
the crowd, until at last, driven to frenzy, a private 
in the ranks shot down one of the most insolent 
offenders. From the point of view. of discipline, 
the action is not to be defended, but to describe 
itas mutiny is not only grossly misleading but 
an unjust aspersion on a very gallant and loyal 
regiment. 


It is almost a disgrace that none of our 
millionaires has taken up the challenge of Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan and redeemed his loan of 
£20,000 to the British Museum for the purchase 
of a national monument; especially considering 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will take 
half their money when they die and use it for 
purposes which will not preserve their memory 
and of which they would highly disapprove. 


A blameless curate, promoted to a benefice, has 
found himself confronted with a formidable 
problem. The income-tax authorities, who are 
notoriously lacking in a perception of spiritual 
values, confronted the budding vicar with a 
demand for ‘‘ change of occupation,” and the 
unhappy man is now presumably consulting the 
lawyers as to his liability. 


The demand raises wide issues; for if a change 
of status is to be interpreted as change of occupa- 
tion, then some men may flee promotion as 
the angels are said to flee ambition. Surely the 
fieutenant promoted captain, and the stuff gowns- 


man who takes silk can hardly be said to change 
their occupation... If this thing goes on, even 
junior clerks will not be safe when they are 
promoted to the cashier’s desk. 


Londoners are rather apt to take St. Paul’s, like 
other sights of the town, for granted; and this 
casual attitude has been more or less justified in 
recent years, for the Dean has been more in 
evidence than his Cathedral during the period of 
restoration. Happily the repairs are now com- 
pleted, and the visit of the King and Queen on 
Wednesday to attend the formal reopening was 
a fitting recognition of a necessary but difficult 
task that has at last been successfully accomplished. 


A respected correspondent on the other side of 
the world, who obviously dislikes the flapper vote, 
writes to ask whether women as a class are taxed 
in this country, or whether democracy has 
become a system under which those who do not 
pay control those who do? There are really two 
questions here, of which the latter can hardly be 
answered in a brief note. 


It is the fact, of course, that the bulk of taxa- 
tion falls on the minority, and it is also the fact 
that, formally at least, women are not taxed as 
a class. But women who earn wages or possess 
property, pay income-tax and are liable for death 
duties exactly as if they were men. And since 
silk stockings and frocks are also taxed, as well 
as cigarettes, and men, have not yet taken to the 
former though women have taken to the latter, 
I think it may be claimed that women on the 
whole pay their share. 


News of any sort is a valuable commodity, but 
is it really necessary to give quite so much promi- 
nence to broken engagements? After all, they 
are of no conceivable interest to the general public, 
and publicity is bound to give pain to the two 
people primarily concerned. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I wish the Press would be content 
with the bare announcement that the marriage in 
question will not take place, and would refrain 


from the publication of photographs and intimate 
details. 


The dovecotes of the film world are being 
fluttered over the future of the ‘‘ talkie,’’ and 
doubts are once more being expressed as to its 
permanence. It is, I find, by no means easy to 
arrive at the truth in this matter, for so much 
capital has been sunk in the speaking film that 
the propaganda in its favour is almost deafening, 
while, on the other hand, it is impossible not to 
be impressed by the number of people one meets 
who prefer the silent variety. 


The solution would appear to lie in catering both 
for those who want “‘ talkies’? and those who do 
not. If some cinemas devoted themselves to one 
kind of film, and some to another, everyone would 
be satisfied, and a large section of the public would 
not, as at present, be compelled either to see a 
performance it does not want, on stay away. 
In fact, the best prescription for the cinema 
industry is a little consideration for those upon 
whose patronage it is dependent. 
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MR. BALDWIN’S DEFENCE 


HE Conservative Party retains the services 
of Mr. Baldwin for the present, but it has 
given him clearly to understand that he must 
mend his ways and that he must abandon the 
Referendum. That, as we see it, is the true 
explanation of the meeting last Tuesday. In 
reality it settled nothing, for the simple reason 
that nothing can be settled until a successor to 
Mr. Baldwin has been found, and the sooner the 
Conservative Party starts on this quest the better 
will become its prospects of returning to office. 
At the same time, a definite split has been avoided, 
and neither the Prime Minister nor Mr. Lloyd 
George has any ground for jubilation on that 
score. 
It has, as our readers are well aware, been our 
opinion for some months past that Mr. Baldwin 


should resign the leadership of the Conservative | 


Party, and we find ourselves strengthened in this 
conviction by his recent attitude upon several 
important questions. He has advocated the refer- 
ence of a Treaty to a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, he is desirous of adding the 
Referendum to our constitutional machinery, and 
he has shown his contempt for the House of Lords 
by refusing to invite its Conservative members to 
the Caxton Hall on Tuesday last. We do not 
often find ourselves in agreement with Lord 
Rothermere, but in this instance it is certainly 
difficult to resist his argument that Mr. Baldwin 
has shown himself a queer shepherd for the Tory 
flock. For our own part, we are quite at a loss 
to understand the Conservative leader’s attitude, 
save, of course, in his neglect to summon the 
Tory peers to the party meeting ; and that we pre- 
sume can be explained by his fear that Lord 
Beaverbrook might have attended in person, which 
is certainly a reason, though hardly an excuse. 
Apart from that practical consideration, we do 
not see that any particular advantage is to be 
gained by the leader of the Conservative Party 
ignoring the House of Lords altogether, with 
the single exception of the two newspaper peers. 
Furthermore, it is not in fact Lord Beaverbrook 
or Lord Rothermere who is on his trial, but ‘Mr. 
Baldwin; and although attack may often be the 
best form of defence it does not conceal the 
identity of the side that is on the defensive. No 
doubt it is galling to the pride of a man who has 
been twice Prime Minister, even if he has twice 
led his party to disaster, to be asked to name the 
prospective members of his Cabinet in advance, 
but Lord Rothermere is as much entitled to his 
own opinion as anybody else, and as free as any 
duke or dustman in the land to state the condi- 
tions upon which his support is to be obtained. 
All this, however, does not alter the fact that ever 
since the last General Election Conservatives of 
all shades of opinion have been criticizing Mr. 
Baldwin’s leadership, and that last Tuesday he 
had nothing to say in his own defence. He threw 
large quantities of mud at Lord Beaverbrook and 
Lord Rothermere, he complained like a whipped 
boy of the attacks of the Press and with all the 
insolence of inherited wealth he sneered at those 
members of the Carlton Club who are compelled 
to earn their living by their pen, but he had no 
answer to make to the accusation that he had 
betrayed the trust that was committed to him on 


the resignation of Mr. Bonar Law. Like most 
weak men, his forte seems rather to be in the 
criticism of his political friends than in the casti 
tion of his political opponents. Most arm; 
when all is said and done, would sooner attack 
the enemy than quarrel with an ally; and we 
imagine that even the few who are whole. 
hearted admirers of Mr. Baldwin would prefer to 
see him revert to the more normal, though for 
him unaccustomed réle. 
The Conservative Party, unlike its 

is traditionally generous towards its tends’ oll 
so it has proved on this occasion. In Scottish Jaw 
there exists a verdict termed ‘‘ Not proven,” which 
has been wittily interpreted as ‘‘ Not guilty, but 
don’t do it again.’’ That, in our opinion, is the 
verdict which has been passed upon Mr. Baldwin 
by his followers, who have thereby shown a faith 
in their leader which we confess we do not share. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE SIMON COMMISSION 


HE two features of abiding and outstand. 
ing importance’ in the Simon Report are its 
recognition that the true goal of India is 
an All-India Federation and its realization that 
it must move in that direction spontaneously and 
gradually, through the easy meshes of a flexible 
constitution. There is an element of humour in 
the Commission’s strong recommendation that no 
other body like itself should be sent out to India 
again and that the Commissioners should regard 
the anticipation of their own visit as one of the 
principal defects in the Act under which they were 
appointed. With such a beginning no one will 
be surprised to find that they condemn—politely 
indeed but emphatically—the whole system of 
diarchy. The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms are 
condemned therefore by the first Statutory Com- 
mission to which they have given birth. 
Intelligent anticipation has not been surprised 
by the abolition of diarchy in the provinces and 
by the establishment of almost complete respon. 
sible government, although it was generally 
thought that law and order would not as yet be 
handed over to a Minister responsible to the 
Councils. The arguments for and against this 
great advance are fairly set out, and the Com- 
missioners admit that their recommendation 
involves a grave risk. The question has been 
carefully and anxiously considered by every body 
which made representations to the Commission in 
India, and the Report is perfectly right in saying 
that the choice lies between taking this risk or 
perpetuating diarchy. The question of law and 
order was the one stumbling-block in the way 
of responsible provincial governments, and the 
Commission might well have felt justified in 
preferring the unknown dangers of anarchy to 
the familiar evils of diarchy, if it had not been 
for recent events. The Commission state at the 
end that they have ignored the events of the last 
few months, and they “have not altered a line of 
their Report on that account.’’ But are not those 
events strictly relevant in considering the risks 
of transferring responsibility for law and order? 


It had been likewise expected that while com 
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siderable changes would be made in the provincial 
executives, the position of the Governor-General 
in Council would remain unweakened. The Com- 
missioners were profoundly ‘impressed with the 
need for maintaining a strong and stable centre 
and they have avoided the logical absurdity of the 

sition of many Indians, including the Central 
Committee, who condemn diarchy as unworkable 
in the provinces and simultaneously advocate its 
introduction at the Centre. True to its general 
policy of trying to create an organic constitution, 
the Report would leave the Viceroy free to recruit 
his Council as he, with his knowledge of the situa- 
tion, thinks best, only throwing out the sugges- 
tion that leading members of the Assembly might 
be included, perhaps with increasing frequency. 

The Legislative Assembly, renamed the Federal 
Assembly, is to be elected by the provincial 
councils. This is undoubtedly a right step and 
should be effective in securing the return of a 
better stamp of member, while at the same time 
making him responsible to an intelligent and 
watchful electorate. We gravely doubt, however, 
whether this change will entirely rectify the 
intolerable position in which the Government of 
India now finds itself. It is responsible for the 
good government of India and yet it is in a 
perpetual minority. The fact that complete dead- 
lock has occurred is largely due to the Govern- 
ment being influenced by the Assembly’s known 
prejudices in the character and drafting of their 
Bills. If the Commissioners think this desirable 
—as they seem to do—it must be because they do 
not realize how baseless the Assembly’s prejudices 
have sometimes been, and how often the Govern- 
ment of India has had to refrain from good works. 

The Report is a masterly document. There is a 
sane appreciation of every argument which can 
be put for or against any particular policy. The 
careful safeguarding of minorities shows that the 
Commissioners have grasped the reality of fears 
which British Parliamentarians must have found 
it difficult to understand; they have made a bold 
attempt to face the difficulty of the defence of 
India; and they have, above all things, grasped 
that the Indian States will exercise a profound 
influence on the future of British India. 

On the question of finance, indeed, we prefer 
to retain an open mind. A plausible argument 
can be made, and has in fact been made, in the 
Report of the position that some of the evils from 
which India is suffering are due to under-taxation ; 
a defect—if it be a defect—from which it must be 
confessed that we have been singularly free in this 
country of fecent years. But the attitude that 
social advance can be attained by an increase of 
taxation is one that requires a great deal more 
consideration before it is accepted, and even then 
it could only be accepted with grave misgiving. 
The theory runs counter to the whole idea under- 
lying Oriental Government, and not of Oriental 
Government alone; it is proverbial that an 
autocrat can do very much what he likes so long 
ag he leaves the money in the pockets of his sub- 
jects, but that many a despotism has crashed on 
this particular rock, which it is\ not very easy to 
distinguish in practice from extortion. Have the 
authors of this Report forgotten the grave warn- 
ing repeatedly given by the late Lord Cromer, 
that the first point, and the second point, and the 
third point in the administration of one race by 


another, is to keep taxation low, and a contented 
people follows? We do not imagine that human 
nature has changed very much for better or worse 
in the few years since these counsels were given. 

On this: and several other points, therefore, we 
prefer to reserve judgment. One may doubt the 
wisdom of some of their recommendations— 
particularly the extension of the franchise—but 
before a judgment so impressively fair and gener- 
ally so well informed, only the ignorant will 
criticize with assurance. 


SUBSIDY OR DOLES ’”’? 


O remedy is possible for our unemploy- 
ment and trade depression—it is necessary 


to emphasize the twin facets of the problem 
—without an accurate diagnosis. And that must 
in the first instance take into account the fact that 
the causes of British unemployment are largely 
external, world-wide and not national. Sum- 
marized very briefly, those causes embrace shrink- 
age of purchasing power, due to the war, interfer- 
ence with the normal flow of trade, consequent on 
political conditions in Russia and China, and 
intensified competition in the markets of the world, 
owing to industrial development in countries that 
before the war imported goods which they now 
manufacture for themselves. The first two factors 
are obvious enough, but the third requires 
amplification. 

From the beginning of the commercial utiliza- 
tion of steam-power down to, roughly, the Franco- 
Prussian War, Great Britain was the world’s work- 
shop. This country exported machinery of all 
kinds, railway equipment and textiles, and 
imported the necessary raw material for their 
manufacture, while our Overseas trade also 
included invisible exports in the shape of ship- 
ping services and foreign loans. The market 
gradually narrowed. The great European nations 
became able to satisfy their own engineering 
requirements, and both Germany and the United 
States outstripped us in the production of iron 
and steel. There remained, however, neutral 
markets, represented by such countries as Russia, 
the Argentine, Brazil, India, Canada, and 
Australia, which were still dependent on external 
sources of supply for a large proportion of their 
manufactured commodities. 

Since every manufacturing country aims at the 
creation of an export trade, which lessens the cost 
of production by reducing overhead charges—a 
factor of immense present importance to British 
industry—competition soon developed for the trade 
of the neutral markets. This had already grown 
to considerable proportions before the war, notably 
in regard to railway equipment and plant, and the 
tendency has been greatly accentuated since the 
armistice. The causes of that accentuation are 
both numerous and complex, and we may content 
ourselves by pointing out that they include the 
erection or strengthening of tariff barriers, and 
the desire to promote industrial development on 
nationalist rather than economic grounds. India 


and Australia, for completely different reasons, 
supply examples of the latter tendency. 

Such in brief, combined with the crushing 
effects of national and local taxation, are the root 
causes of depression in our basic industries, which 
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have been developed on the assumption that over- 
seas markets would always be open to them. 
Indeed, in certain important branches of, .the 
engineering industry, the home trade has always 
been, relatively negligible. High rates and taxes 
are, of course, partly due to the cost of maintain- 
ing the unemployed and their dependents, and to 
that extent they represent a result as well as a 
cause of industrial depression. 

Owing to the effect of an export trade on lessen- 
ing production costs, the more we sell abroad the 
cheaper we can sell at home, a process which in 
turn enables us to compete on more advantageous 
terms in! the overseas markets. In those markets 
we are to-day fighting with one hand tied behind 
our backs, because as the dual result of tariff 
barriers and lower foreign wages our production 
costs are too high. The way to reduce those costs 
does not, as_ short-sighted economists and 
avaricious employers have suggested, lie in reduc- 
ing wages, a process which, by lessening the pur- 
chasing power of the community, would still 
further accentuate trade depression. Under exist- 
ing conditions, which have now lasted for so 
many years that they can no longer be regarded 
as merely temporary, the way out can be found 
only by a disregard of economic and _ political 
shibboleths. 

The England of to-day, a country seriously 
impoverished by the war, is spending more public 
money than any other nation in the humane 
endeavour to mitigate the hardships of the unem- 
ployed and their dependents. That expenditure is 
not entirely unproductive, since it sets money in 
circulation for the purchase of necessities, but not 
a penny is directly productive. Yet much of it 
could be utilized to increase the national pro- 
ductivity. Suppose, to take a concrete instance, 
to which analogies in actual practice can easily 
be found, that a British engineering concern loses 
an important contract because its tender of a million 
pounds is a hundred thousand higher than that of 
a foreign competitor. Had the order been awarded 
to England, from seventy-five to eighty per cent. 
of the money involved would have been directly 
spent on labour, while the bulk of the balance 
would also have gone in wages. As it is, not only 
does British labour, which means British industry, 
lose the best part of a million pounds, but the 
taxpayer is in addition called on to maintain 
men who have failed to secure employment. Their 
maintenance may well cost more than the differ- 
ence between the figure of the English and the 
foreign tender. In one recent instance, it may 
be pointed out, unemployment pay in connexion 
with a lost contract exceeded the difference 
between the English and the successful foreign 
tender. Since public money has to be found for 
the purpose, would it not be more sensible to 
utilize it by assisting the British manufacturer to 
secure the order than by spending it on the 
so-called ‘‘ dole ’’? 

Such a scheme of diversion has been advocated 
by industrial experts, including Lord Melchett and 
the Chairman of the Armstrong-Whitworth 
Securities Company. Its effect would be that 
where British industry would otherwise lose an 
order through inability to quote a competitive 
price, the manufacturer concerned would, under 
such safeguards as were necessary, be assisted out 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund, the 
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resources of which would thus be utilized to 
wages instead of in supporting the work 
Alternatively, assistance might be given pr 
the general revenue of the State. Any scheme 
the kind would, of course, represent a subsig 
but there is no need to be frightened of the wale 
the actual evils of existing unemployment can 
reasonably be held to outweigh any evil that ma 
in theory be inherent in the subvention of indy 
by the State. And it can hardly be argued that 
it is worse to subsidize an industry, and thus 
assist employment, than to _ subsidize the 
unemployed. 

The idea certainly merits impartial considera. 
tion, in the course of which it should not be 
forgotten that home as well as foreign trade would 
be stimulated, and that a portion of any subsidy 
would return to the State in the form of taxation 
on profits. It is even conceivable that the ultimate 
result would be an indirect return in taxation 
larger than the direct amount of the financial aid 
to industry. 

The subvention of industry is, of course, not 
new. It has: been practised at home and abroad, 
in peace and in war. It is to-day being practised 
on a large scale both in England and Scotland in 
the beet-sugar industry. But even if it were the 
most radical of innovations, let us remember that 
if Cobden is dead, the England of his days is 
still more beyond recall. 


IS A PRESS DICTATORSHIP 
POSSIBLE? 


I 


CENE: Any West End restaurant, any evening. 
S First post-prandial citizen: England will never 
submit to a Press dictatorship, sir. 

Second ditto: Never. 

First p.-p. cit.: The country that beheaded Laud— 

Second ditto: Will not be ruled by Rothermere 
The increasing power of the Press— 

First ditto: Is becoming a public danger. We 
want a Mussolini. 

P Second ditto: That’s what Rothermere said yester- 
ay. 

Awkward pause. 

First p.-p. cit.: This port is not too bad. 

Second ditto : Another half-bottle would not hurt us. 

Beneficent pause. 

First p.-p. cit. : The Press is a corrupting influence. 

Second ditto: I entirely agree. 

Peace. Concord. Corona Corona. 

II 

Which of us has not taken part in some such con- 
versation? Who has not seen the liberties of England 
threatened over the fish, destroyed during the roast, 
and restored by a cigar? Does anybody really believe 
these things, however good the Burgundy? Is the 
Press an actual menace to our ancient freedom, and 
is Fleet Street a present or potential menace to the 
British Constitution ? 

On the face of it, the thing seems unlikely. The 
despot of the State can put a recalcitrant subject 
in prison. The autocratic Church can burn its noncon- 
formists. But the greatest of Press dictators cannot 
compel the humblest clerk to spend a penny on an 
evening paper against his will; even then, he cannot 
make the suburban strap-hanger read anything more 
than the cricket reports unless he has a mind to. A 
dictatorship that rests on competition for net sales 
at street corners is surely the most fragile form of 
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autocracy ever devised. You cannot disestablish a 
Church or overthrow a State without a long and 
desperate struggle, political revolution and probably 
bloodshed. But the country could snuff the entire 
Press out of existence to-morrow by the simple process 
of refusing to purchase it. 

It is, of course, a lamentable reflection for 
journalists that they, unlike other political and 
spiritual pastors and masters, have to sell their goods 
first and to rule the country afterwards (if they can). 
If the process were reversed, the ramshackle Empires 
of Fleet Street would, no doubt, be more stable. But 
things are what they are, and we have to put up with 
them ; and it so happens that Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, in an 
intimate biography of the first of the modern news- 
paper magnates,* has done something to soothe the 
digestion of our irascible diners-out. Lord Northcliffe 
founded the popular Press as we know it to-day; and 
until the last years of his life, when his judgment was 
impaired by success, flattery and illness, he laughed at 
the idea that it possessed any power. 

Dictatorships had not then come into fashion, but 
though Northcliffe was an autocrat in his own office, 
he would have ridiculed the suggestion that he had 
any power outside Carmelite House. He could make 
people grow a sweet pea, but he could not make 
them eat standard bread. He could denounce the 
Insurance Act, as he could denounce the South- 
Eastern Railway when it combined with the Chatham 
and Dover; but he could not prevent either, He 
failed even to get a young woman reprieved. It would 
not be strictly accurate to say that he had no influence 
whatever on the Government of the day. But the 
opposition of the Daily Mail, with its million sale, 
certainly counted for less than the support of the 
Westminster Gazette and the Manchester Guardian, 
which between them can hardly have numbered a 
hundred thousand readers. 

The phenomenon seems surprising in a country 
which is, at least, theoretically a democracy. But 
the explanation is given by Mr. Fyfe (who was on 
the Daily Mail for many years before he took the 
Daily Herald in hand) in a sentence. Lord North- 
cliffe found the Press an organ of opinion; he created 
an organ of entertainment. Mr. Spender, pf the 
Westminster, stood for principles. Mr. Marlowe, 
of the Mail (who is, oddly, not mentioned from first 
page to last), stood for popularity. The one had all 
the influence. The other had most of the circulation. 
The Westminster cared little for news, but it stood 
for a definite view of life. The Mail cared a great 
deal for news, but it stood for a new view of life 
every week. Mr. Fyfe remarks that Lord Northcliffe 
distrusted politicians; a natural but hardly a novel 
trait of character. He might have rounded off his 
period by adding that politicians distrusted Northcliffe 
with at least equal reason. If they trimmed and 
tacked to catch the breeze, he ‘‘ boxed the ruddy com- 
pass till it bled.’’ 

Every man has the defects of his qualities. North- 
cliffe was an extraordinary genius with the quite 
peculiar gift of knowing what the crowd would be 
thinking, or at least talking about, the day after 
to-morrow, and printing it in his papers a day ahead 
of time. But the crowd is as changeable as a weather- 
cock, and though Northcliffe was a profound student 
of the crowd, his very gifts misled him. He came in 
time to believe that he could not only make the 
crowd read what he liked—which was more or less 
correct, because he gave the crowd what it liked to 
read—but he believed, too, that these popular excite- 
ments mattered. He forgot that the only result of a 
fresh cry every week is to obliterate the previous 
week’s cry, with the result that your propaganda 
simply cancels out and you get nowhere. 


my ‘ Northcliffe.’ By Hamilton Fyfe. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 


His biographer says rather unkindly that Northcliffe 
never thought. Mr. Fyfe knew him well, whereas I 
only shook hands with him once; but I should have 
doubted that judgment. He seems to me to have 
thought a good deal, but in the wrong terms and 
values; in the same way that he could organize a 
marvellous system of distribution for his papers, 
without seeing whether he was providing anything 
worth distribution. This kind of thing made a fortune, 
but it did not make real power; and presumably it 
was because Northcliffe felt this, and wanted power, 
that he went after The Times, and got it. In some 
ways he undoubtedly improved the paper, by intro- 
ducing order into the make-up and insisting on more 
and better news; but he had scarcely any influence 
on its policy. Probably his own business interests 
were by this time too vast for him to become an 
effective political force, either in Printing House Square 
or Downing Street, 

And therein lies the weakness of the scare about 
Press Dictatorship. The day came when Northcliffe 
could not control the machine he had created; he 
stormed and raged against the Advertising Depart- 
ment, but it beat him, and what had been at least 
an organ of entertainment became a sort of Whiteley’s 
catalogue in his latter days. It was success of a sort, 
as Northcliffe himself remarked. But a proprietor 
who cannot dictate to his own departments will certainly 
never dictate to England. 

In business, they say, the customer is always right. 
One cannot adopt that maxim in politics, where what 
sells does not always pay the producer. A popular 
newspaper is bound, by the very law of its being, to 
appeal to the majority, which means that it cannot 
risk giving offence, has no fixed opinions and virtu- 
ally no influence. A dictator is bound to rely on 
a minority, which knows exactly what it wants and 
means to get it, with or without offence. The two 
aims are mutually incompatible. 

Recent events have stamped their comment on this 
matter. Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere have 
both appeared in the field as political leaders. Each 
has a policy, and the two policies, alike in some 
respects, are very different in others. It is common 
knowledge that Lord Beaverbrook’s policy is increas- 
ingly popular, that it is making steady headway, and 
that it is now a factor of first-class importance at 
every political meeting and every private conversa- 
tion among politicans and political journalists all over 
the country. Of Lord Rothermere’s policy it is only 
necessary to say that it was most prominent on the 
day it was enunciated, and that it seems to have 
subsided peacefully into a backwater. Why the con- 
trast between the two? 

Both men are able businessmen and good writers. 
Both have naturally used their own press to push their 
views and both have familiarized their millions of 
readers with at least the heads of their remedies. 
But Lord Beaverbrook has not been content to write 
articles; he has gone out and made speeches all 
over the country, not as a journalist but as a politician. 
If Lord Rothermere has spoken once in public, I have 
missed the report. 

If Lord Beaverbrook, then, has succeeded in impres- 
sing the country it is not because he is a newspaper 
dictator but because, for the purposes of his cam- 
paign, he has come before the public as a personality. 
If Lord Rothermere has failed to impress the country 
it is because he is a newspaper dictator, pure and 
simple, a voice and not a personality. The distinction 
is important; and, backed as it is by Mr. Fyfe’s record 
of Northcliffe’s newspaper success and political failure, 
it seems to show clearly enough that the talk of Press 
dictators is moonshine. Conceivably a journalist may 
one day rule the country; but only when he ceases to 
be a journalist. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CHICAGO 


HE simplest way to gain a reputation as an 

intrepid adventurer is to state casually that one 

has just returned from a few weeks’ visit to 
Chicago. 

I suspect that people, secretly, are thrilled at the idea 
of a city, superficially civilized in the same general 
way as their own, behaving out of business hours like 
a family party of intoxicated head-hunters. They can 
get their thrills much better that way than in second- 
hand contemplation of the Marquesas Islander grilling 
the missionary, or the Chinese politely filleting their 
foes. These have too little relation to their own exist- 
ence, On the other hand, to happen upon two rival 
groups of reputable and old-established wine and spirit 
merchants having it out with machine guns in Pall 
Mall would be enough to make anyone write to The 
Times and send for the police. But to read, over the 
morning egg, of Al Capone and ‘“‘ Bugs’’ Moran 
saying it with bullets up and down North Clark Street 
only leads them to reach for the pepper, keeping the 
place with the other thumb. Let them read on; I will 
tell you what happened to me. 

I adjusted, as it were, my bullet-proof waistcoat, 
and stepped from the train at the Illinois Central 
Station, wondering how many taxis I should allow to 
go by before there was a sporting chance of getting 
one not specially ‘‘ planted” to decoy the innocent 
tourist to robbery and death. This matter, however, 
was settled for me. An efficient gent in dark uniform 
with orange trimmings blew piercingly on a whistle 
and an enormous Packard, painted a deep exotic 
marmalade, slid up with a scream of brakes one tone 
higher than the whistle. The driver got out, smiled, 
bowed, opened the door, arranged my rug, bowed, 
smiled, shut the door and we rolled out into Michigan 
Avenue. I heard no gunfire; the crowds looked no 
more terrified than crowds anywhere else; I decided 
that the fun must begin at dusk and looked about me. 

The driver turned his head, still, by some extra 
sense, keeping his place in the traffic stream with an 
inch to spare on either side. ‘‘ Guy killed there this 
morning,’’ he said, with a jerk of his thumb at the 
pavement. I crouched a little and patted my waist- 
coat. ‘‘ Yessir, threw hisself outa th’ fourteenth floor. 
Musta had some tough breaks to go and do a thing 
like that.’’ I sat back with mixed feelings (relief was 
certainly among them) and soon we arrived at the 
quiet tree-shaded street, where the friends lived with 
whom I was to stay. The driver helped to carry in 
my bags, saluted, accepted a ten cent tip, and said, 
‘* Thanks very much, hope you’ll have a swell time 
visiting out city.” Slightly dazed, I shook hands with 
him and passed inside. 

‘* Shooting ?’’ said my friends. ‘‘ Oh dear no, you 
won’t find that sort of thing around here.’’ And over 
stronger cocktails than I had ever had in England, 
they explained the geography of the city. Its actual 
shape is roughly that of a bent bow, or a crescent 
moon, or the ‘‘ pig ’’ of an orange, the shorter side 
that along the Lake, and the bulge of the curve the 
Western limits. It is perhaps twenty-five miles long, 
and less than half that wide, at its widest point. 

Immediately to the North and South of the Loop, 
or central business district, are disreputable neigh- 
bourhoods of mixed nationality, where, I was assured, 
I could get all the excitement I wanted. While, as 
for the West Side—I gathered that a man could hardly 
hear himself shoot. 

Armed with these directions, a guileless look, and 
an insatiable curiosity, I set out during the next few 
weeks to discover that city of terrors so lavishly 
served up for the breakfast tables of London and New 
York, of Paris and Berlin. Certainly I found out many 
things about the city, but none that I had ever seen 
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in print, unless it were the confusion of nationaliti 
and the extreme prevalence and toleration of alcohol, 
And everywhere I heard tales of murder, hi-j 
bombing of private houses, robberies, deaths of g ; 
sters and other such dislocations of routine. But after 
some days I, with my own eyes, had seen nothing 
more hair-raising than a ‘‘ burlesque ’’ show, in a 
fairly sordid quarter, which was reputed to be the last 
limit of Vice (all America adores that word), and which 
would have sent the country visitors to many a London 
revue fast asleep within ten minutes. And a man 
preaching Anarchy at one end of Washington Square 
to an audience of another man preaching Communism 
at the other end of Washington Square. Also Mr, 
Parsons, Commercial Agent. Mr. Parsons was 
pleasantly situated on the eleventh floor of a newly 
completed office building, and received with affability 
and a hardly noticeable condescension. He was 
immaculately dressed, with spats and a button-hole, 
an Anzora top-dressing, and the third cousin of a 
Harvard accent, and sat at a mahogany desk decorated 
chastely with four telephones. For a few minutes 
we chatted of this and that, and Mr. Parsons hoped, like 
the taxi driver, that my stay in Chicago would be 
a pleasant one. Finally, he opened a wall cupboard, 
took out two glasses and a bottle of what turned out 
to be sound sherry, and we drank. ‘‘ This wine now,” 
said Mr. Parsons, ‘‘ you couldn’t get a better this side 
of the Border, and I only have five dozen left. The 
last lot was held up the other side of Michigan City, 
hi-jacked. Charley, one of my best drivers, bumped-off. 
Yes, these are hard days, and they’s a heluva small 
profit either, with the overhead, d’ya see. And compe- 
tition worse all the time, and then those lousy four- 
flushers jumping the stuff under your nose,” concluded 
Mr. Parsons, lapsing excusably into the vernacular, 

By and by he became convinced of my inability to 
cope with the five dozen, but of my modest wish for a 
quart of whiskey. ‘‘ Real honest-to-God Rye, that 
any Kentucky Colonel’d give his eye-teeth to get his 
whiskers into. George,’’ he said into the third tele- 
phone, ‘‘ a quart of the extra-special-selected rye, an’ 
make it snappy.” And later, a little to my surprise, 
it turned out to be good, if not first-class, whiskey. 

But even Mr. Parsons got me no nearer the solution 
of the great problem of Chicago’s reputation for pro- 
miscuous shooting. He was in the Loop, and the Loop 
at night, as I found, is a cross between the City and 
the Charing Cross Embankment. In the Black Belt 
to the South, I visited high night clubs and low night, 
clubs, and walked about alleys which I was assured 
were suicide for a brace of police, but I never saw 
men shooting anything more deadly than a crap game 
with dice, ‘‘ Hell, yes,’’ said a friendly coloured man, 
‘if it’s a rough house you’se looking for, go back 
of the Yards, but don’t never say I told youse it was 
a kindergarten.’’ I register the depressing fact that 
the only thing to fear round the Stock Yards district 
is the smell. Perhaps the inhabitants are tamed by 
it, perhaps the blood that runs there daily in dark 
rivers makes individual shooting seem an absurdity, 
but there can be no doubt that the Croat or Galician 
in his leisure time in Chicago is a turtle dove compared 
with relatives of his I have met in Europe. The only 
quarrels I heard were domestic, and the weapons, 
as ever, the nearest to hand. 

In ‘‘ The Valley,” that reputed haunt of hand-picked 
murderers, the Greek candy-store men chatted affably 
about the beauties of their city, like everyone else, but 
‘warned me earnestly against too intimate an investl- 
gation of the far West Side. ‘‘ Gee, some tough joints 
down that way, yes sir. Why sure, you'll find ’em all 
right without looking, you betcha,’’ and they laughed 
heartily at the thought of anyone rash enough to ven- 
ture so far from his own safe Halsted Street, having 


actually to look for trouble before he found it, in the 
distant and dangerous West. Well, there really was 
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on the West Side, I saw him, and he was 
eating multi-coloured ice-cream with concentration 
and reserve, though in charming company. He was 
well and expensively clad, with a stiff white collar 
and pale kid gloves laid beside him on the table, and 
a single diamond of reasonable bulk on his little finger. 
| know he was a gunman, because my informant was 
trustworthy, and also because he looked so exactly 
like the gentlemen in Ernest Hemingway’s description. 

Everyone here, with one accord, warned me against 
the Sicilian district about Orleans Street. And at that 
the great suspicion which had little by little been grow- 
ing in my mind, began to take definite shape. There 
were plenty of shootings, remember, reported each day 
in the local Press, and kidnappings and bombings 
of houses; these things were going on all right, and 
St. Valentine’s Day was celebrated by a particularly 
brutal machine-gun massacre of seven gangsters lined 
up with their faces to a garage wall, not five hundred 
yards from where I was staying. 

But—I never met an ordinary inhabitant of the city 
who knew any details of a crime except those in the 
papers, even if it were in his own district. Chicago is 
safe for you, and I only hope the Mayor adds me to 
the City pay-roll for saying so. 


ON GARDENS 


By Peter TRAILL 


HEN I first beheld the house in which I am 
W ome living, I didn’t show any enthusiasm 

approaching that which other members of my 
family displayed. Indeed, it appeared to me to be much 
the same as any other house in London—a few 
walls with holes knocked into them for light, air 
and communication, and a lot of stairs to make 
the servants’ lives active. One by one, however, 
they took me aside and, pointing through the dirty 
window of the room which was to be my study, 
whispered in ecstatic tones: ‘‘ There’s a garden.’’ 
If only one of them had done it I should probably 
have remained quite unmoved, but when half a 
dozen people drummed the news into me I began to 
feel a tide of excitement rising within me. So 
much was I impressed that I regret to confess 
that later when visitors came to see us in our new 
abode it was I who, long before anyone had had time to 
show them the housemaid’s sink or the linen cup- 
board, dragged them to the window and whispered 
proudly: ‘‘ We have a garden out there.’’ Then, 
if it was light, my visitors and I would gaze soul- 
fully out, and they would tell me how lucky I was; 
and if it was dark we would do precisely the same 
and they would also congratulate me. 

It was winter when we moved into the house, and 
the conversation consisted night after night of the 
ways and means whereby the open space at the 
back, which is the size of a large drawing-room, 
should be utilized to the best advantage. I admit 
with humility that it was again I who took the 
leading part in these conferences; I was, so to 
speak, the chairman. We took into our confidence 
some of the few landed gentry who can still afford 
to keep up gardens in this country, and they told 
us all they knew about flowers and seasons, which 
wasn’t very much. Having digested the instruction 
we ordered bulbs from Holland—they look very 
nice in the pictures which they send you—we got 
packets of seeds from Woolworth’s, and one opulent 
day we had an expensive chat with a gentleman 
from Lough’s. So we progressed toward the making 
of the garden. 

I remained an ardent horticulturist until a load 
of manure was brought through my study. Then 
it was that I realized for the first time that gardening 


is a serious business. When pails of water made 
periodic appearances my brows beeame beetled, 
but I put up with all the inconveniences because 
of what I thought spring would bring forth in a 
small open space near Sloane Square. 

There is a much quoted poem of Robert Browning 
—and I now know how grievously some reporter must 
have misled him—which begins: 

O, to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 


I was in England this April and “‘ after April when 
May follows,’’ also; I shall probably be in England 
until July, but with this difference: I shall not 
stand in my garden as I did during the months of 
April and May. 

We planted bags of daffodils and tulips; we 
planted them the right way up and “ Nature’s 
miracle,’’ as other misguided poets have named the 
birth of spring, duly took place. Everything came 
up and we looked forward to giving tulip parties, 
or whatever nonsense my family wanted to concoct 
as an excuse for a drink and a little vaunting, when 
slowly I passed from the realms of poetry to those 
of sober prose. 

Long before the flowers appeared the leaves were 
covered with soot and no one could get near them 
without getting filthy. 1 had a long and interesting 
conversation with the sweep, but he resolutely 
refused to tackle anything except chimneys. To- 
gether with the soot came the cats who, despite the 
words of the popular song, were the only animals 
who ventured to tiptoe among the tulips; indeed, 
not only did they put their toes upon anything for 
which they did not particularly care, but they also 
scratched up the seeds to see if they were fertile 
or not. 

Such is the garden now, a soot reservoir and a 
cat run. If anyone living in the country wants a 
few sacks of soot, I’ll be pleased to sell some to 
him provided he takes them away without coming 
through my study—I understand from those few 
landed gentry whom I have mentioned before that 
soot is good for gardens. I bow to their superior 
knowledge. Should anyone also want any cats, I'll 
gladly part with those of my neighbours; he can 
have any sort of cats he likes, but if he mentions 


my garden to me it will be the kind that has 
nine 


WIMBLEDON 


By Davy 


LL famous sports grounds have their own 
A zzosztere Lord’s is dignified; Epsom Downs 

are democratic; St. Andrews is austere. For 
Wimbledon it is not so easy to find a simple word. 
Wimbledon is elegant, gay, cosmopolitan—a mirror 
of the modern pleasure-loving world as well as a 
mirror of lawn tennis. 

The championship meeting is always held at the 
end of June. The window-boxes in the centre court 
building are full of scarlet geraniums. Tea-tables 
are set out on the green lawn behind the membérs’ 
tent. On the courts white flannels are in swift action; 
all about the stands and the paths are summer frocks. 
We need not speak of those days when everyone 
hastens under cover. Wimbledon must have sun; 
its only answer to bad weather is the drum of rain 
on wet grass and stretched tarpaulin. 

Lawn tennis has become a fairly democratic game, 
but at Wimbledon you would hardly think so—unless 
you queue up for the cheaper seats on a Saturday 
afternoon. The superbly shining limousines waiting 
near the committee rooms would do credit to Park 
Lane. Royal personages, ambassadors, peers and 
statesmen are the guests of the All-England Club 
in the wicker chairs reserved for the elect. The 
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crowd in general is well dressed and affable—not unlike 
the sort of crowd that goes to Twickenham for the 
Varsity rugger match, except that there are more 
women and many more foreigners. 

This cosmopolitan aspect of Wimbledon is entirely 
its own. We have never succeeded in interesting 
foreigners in cricket, and golf seems to flourish only 
where English is spoken. But Wimbledon draws 
players from all over the world. Indeed, the British 
Championships, in their final stages, are now fought 
for almost entirely by foreigners. In order to study 
current English form it is, alas, usually wise to go 
early in the fortnight. 

National styles are often quite distinct. America 
excels in attack, France is subtlety, Japan in cheer- 
fulness, India in patience. No Western player has 
ever equalled the passive resistance of Mr. M. Sleem, 
the former Indian champion, whose absence from 
Wimbledon this year will be regretted by all who 
care for psychological oddities in athletics. To watch 
Mr. Sleem gradually compelling vigorous young men 
to join him in persistent pat-ball was to observe the 
complete triumph of that principle of non-violence 
which some of Mr. Sleem’s compatriots are now 
endeavouring to apply to politics. 

In Japan the traveller finds all difficulties smoothed 
over with a charming smile, and the same unobtrusive 
cheerfulness is carried by Japanese lawn tennis 
players on to the courts, Zenzo Shimitzu made the 
Japanese smile famous at the first post-war Wimble- 
‘don, and it accompanied him right through his defeat 
by Tilden in the final. The Japanese are hampered 
only by their lack of height and by that dislike 
of too obviously aggressive methods which very few 
.Eastern players seem able to overcome. 

In spite, however, of these very welcome visitors 
from the East, Wimbledon since the war has been 
‘largely the preserve of France and America. Tilden, 
young and unknown in his blue sweater, led the way 
in 1919. Now he has become the old lion—very 
formidable still, but not quite'so quick in his spring 
and inclined to be irritable if he thinks the umpire 
has made'a mistake, The young Americans whom 
‘he has watched grow up—Van Ryn, Allison, Doeg, 
Lott, Berkeley Bell, Mangin—are over here in force 
this year. 

. Of France’s famous ‘‘ four musketeers,’’ Lacoste 
is absent this year, but Borotra has arrived—and what 
would a Wimbledon crowd do without him? His 
leaps and falls and smiles of apology and brilliant 
volleying are one of the expected entertainments of 
the fortnight—as cherished as the legend that he 
habitually drops from an aeroplane a quarter of an 
hour before he is due to play and changes into flannels 
in a motor car on his way, to the courts. Borotra has 
invincible periods of dazzling attack, but it is rather 
to Cochet that we must look for the secret of 
French success. It is, perhaps, that the French have 
blended attack and defence into a closer unity than 
has even been done before. The game’s progress has 
seen alternate triumphs for the volleyer and the base- 
liner; Cochet seems able not only to adopt either 
style at will but to play with graceful ease from all 
parts of the court—even from that no-man’s land 
halfway up to the net which the aspirant used to be 
taught to shun like the plague. 

We can hardly hope for British success in either of 
the single events this year, though we have more 
hope in the doubles. But the prestige of Wimbledon 
as the headquarters of lawn tennis does not suffer 
from our hospitable tendency to give away our prizes; 
and the applause of the crowds is no less enthusiastic 
when scarcely any British players are left to applaud. 
Gradually, during the second week, the atmosphere 
grows more tense until another Wimbledon meeting 
is over, and the grass of the centre court is left to 
grow green. 
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TEST MATCH STANDARDS 


By Leigh D. BROWNLEE 


may prove to be the most vital of the series. Given 

four full days’ play we should be in a position to 
estimate on Tuesday next the real strength of Australia, 
If Woodfull’s men can force even a draw they will have 
made immense and significant progress, and will have 
struck a shrewd blow in the battle for the Ashes. 

Signs are not lacking, however, that such progress 
already exists. It was generally thought a few weeks 
ago that once Woodfull, Ponsford and Bradman were 
disposed of, our bowlers would run through the rest 
of the side with comparative ease, whereas England’s 
tail was negligible. Kappax, Fairfax, McCabe, Jack. 
son and Richardson were, to some extent, an unknown 
but scarcely formidable quantity; the metal might be 
pure but it would surely melt in the furnace of a Test 
Match. 

Australia’s second innings at Nottingham effectually 
dispelled that illusion. From the evening of the third 
day until late in the afternoon of the fourth she fought 
a dour fight, setting out coolly and doggedly to attempt 
a task which most thought herculean and not a few 
impossible. How near she went to success cannot be 
measured by the margin of 93 runs in England’s favour; 
in her failure Australia proved the critics wrong and 
showed herself a side improved out of all knowledge 
and with dangerous run-getters in many unsuspected 
quarters. 

And what of her bowling? Recalling the lack of 
centuries scored against it, can we call it weak as we 
were led to suppose? Either Grimmett has gone from 
strength to strength or he has been grossly under- 
estimated. The fielding? ‘‘ Good, not up to the 
standard of previous teams, with one brilliant 
exception ’’—so we were told. Up to date, I don’t 
think the Australians have given away much in the 
field, while on many occasions they have performed 
magnificently. For the matter of that, I have never 
yet seen a bad Australian fieldsman. _If all were not 
quick and brilliant—and most were both—all were 
sound. They boxed ”’ the catches, saved the runs, 
and returned the ball with that wristy flick which 
suggests the crack of a whip. 

If, then, we have underestimated the ability of the 
present visiting team, we have failed equally to 
appreciate the methods by which the Australian 
cricketer graduates to Test Match standard. A chance 
remark to a very great batsman from ‘‘ down under ” 
revealed to me how greatly these methods differ from 
ours. Discussing a young newcomer to the English 
side, I ventured to assert that only experience in Inter- 
national cricket could give him the Test Match tempera- 
ment and knowledge. It was a rash assertion. From 
the moment the young Australian plays cricket, even in 
third-grade games, he has before him a definite object 
upon which his eyes are fixed and his conduct modelled: 
Test Match form. If his skill merits the trouble, he is 
taught to become, I was told, not a first-class but an 
International cricketer; and the difference is as subtle 
as it is hard of explanation. Briefly, what will serve in 
Inter-State cricket definitely will not serve in an Inter- 
national game. 

My informant provided an instance from his own 
career. As a youngster yet to win his spurs he was 
batting with Victor Trumper in some unimportant 
match. Trumper called him for an impossible run; 
vainly my informant tried to send him back and stayed 
in his own crease. Trumper, through his own faulty 
judgment, was run out. My friend continued his 
innings, knocked up a hundred, and in due course 
returned to the pavilion not unnaturally elated. Here 
he got no praise but rather curses. Although actually 
right in refusing the run, he was wrong, by Test Match 


[= some respects the present Test Match at Lord’s 
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rds, in allowing the better man to be run out; he 

should have stepped out of the crease and sacrificed his 
own wicket. Since that day my friend has made a 
reputation that will live with Trumper’s in cricket 
history, but fame has not altered his opinion of the 
wisdom of that lesson in team work and generalship. 

Through all branches of the game this Spartan train- 

revails. Australia’s Test Match aspirant must 

jearn that there are more ways of fielding than stopping 
and returning a ball and more aspects of batting than 
the mere compilation of centuries. He is taught that 
twenty runs obtained quickly on a wicket which promises 
to become bad may be worth a hundred in other circum- 
stances, and that mistakes from lack of knowledge do 
not lessen the enormity of the offence. : 

Thus we see that while Australia has sent to this 
country a team of surprising youthfulness, she has, 
nevertheless, at her disposal men in whom are technique 
and skill we should expect to find only in older and more 
experienced cricketers. Already we have had evidence 
of these qualities. One member, at least, of the 
Australian side has proved himself a great International 
player at the almost boyish age of twenty-four ; others 
are maturing slowly but surely. It may be the fortune 
of well-trained youth to give our cricket pundits the 
shock of their lives. 


THE WOLSEY PAGEANT 


By F. B. BraApDLEy-BIRT 


A T a moment like the present, when the world 
As is not overcrowded with great statesmen, 
it is interesting to look beneath the glitter and 
glamour of the Ipswich Pageant and to try to dis- 
cover in what Wolsey’s service to his country con- 
sisted. Starting with no advantages of birth, or wealth, 
or influence, an Oxford education his only asset, he 
had before his fortieth year won his way to a place 
among the greatest, both at home and abroad. For 
twenty years he shared the throne with the King. 
“He rules both the King and the entire kingdom,’’ 
wrote that astute observer, the Venetian Ambassador. 
“On my first arrival in England he used to say to 
me, ‘ His Majesty will do so and so.’ Subsequently, 
by degrees, he forgot himself and commenced saying, 
‘We shall do so and so.’ At the present he has 
reached such a pitch that he says ‘I shall do so and 
so.’ His dignities, signs of the King’s favour, 
accumulated till, it is said, his income reached 
£35,000 a year in present-day currency, a colossal 
sum in the sixteenth century. Cardinal-Legate, 
Chancellor of England—the last Cardinal to hold the 
Great Seal—Archbishop of York, Bishop of Win- 
chester, Durham and Lincoln, Dean of Hereford and 
York, to mention but the chief of his offices, most 
of them held simultaneously, he maintained a state, 
little, if at all, overshadowed by the King’s. As 
Chancellor he was virtually Secretary of State for 
every department of the Government. There was no 
point of interest in the realm, civil or ecclesiastical, 
that his influence did not touch. Of his almost 
unlimited power in England for nearly twenty years 
there can be no question. On the use to which he 
put that unlimited power his claim to greatness must 
rest. 

Some brief understanding of the situation at home 
ad abroad is essential in judging Wolsey’s use or 
misuse of the personal position he achieved. The end 
of the fifteenth century saw the beginning of the 
great change that was to transform Europe from 
the old world into the new. Fresh worlds were being 
fiscovered, both geographically and in the realms of 
thought. While Wolsey was still at Oxford, Christo- 
pher Columbus had set sail on his momentous voyage. 
John Cabot from Bristol had planted the English flag 


on the American continent and Vasco da Gama had 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Strange tales of 
adventure were stirring men of all races and creeds 
throughout the civilized world to new life and interest. 
In another sphere, yet closely linked with this 
physical awakening, Luther was stirring the world 
of religious thought and shaking its very foundations. 

At the outset this Renaissance found England at her 
lowest ebb; impoverished and exhausted by the wars 
in France, torn by civil strife for fifty years, it was 
fortunate that at this critical moment in our history 
the reins fell into the capable hands of Henry the 
Seventh. Wolsey’s claim to greatness lies in the 
fact that, apt pupil of the astute old King, he carried 
on, developed and consolidated what had already 
been begun and in his turn passed on the great 
traditions to the young King who, for the first twenty 
years of his reign, was content to leave supreme power 
in the hands of his father’s minister. 

The two chief objects of Wolsey’s policy were to 
restore prosperity at home and win for England a 
secure place in the counsels of Europe. To attain 
the former a strong central Government was the first 
essential and the only method of obtaining it was a 
virtual dictatorship. The despotism of the Tudors 
was not only a necessity but the main cause of 
England’s greatness. Without a strong kingship 
England would never have emerged as she did from 
the chaos of the Wars of the Roses, themselves the 
result of a weak central Government. Wolsey helped 
to strengthen the position of the Crown as the only 
possible means of restoring prosperity to the country, 
and his work made possible the greatness of Elizabeth 
and of Elizabethan England. 

Abroad Wolsey had an even more congenial scope 
for his special talents. He was essentially a diplo- 
matist and the position of England was at the moment 
such that diplomacy was virtually her only weapon. 
She was in no position to treat on equal terms with 
Bourbon and Hapsburg. There was only one course 
open. To be strong enough to step between them, to 
stay .their hands, to prevent either obtaining the 
supremacy that might well have involved the down- 
fall of England, was the only possible goal to which 
Wolsey in his foreign policy could at the moment 
aspire. He foresaw that England might well become 
the arbiter of Europe, not the strongest power but a 
power sufficiently strong to hold the others in the 
hollow of her hand. How skilfully Wolsey pursued 
that policy, raising the prestige of England 
immeasurably in a few short years, history records. 
He played the opening moves in the great game that. 
Elizabeth was to bring to so triumphant a conclusion. 


THE WILD IS COMING BACK 


By Frances R. ANGus 


INCE snow has gone two posts 
With rail between have barred 

The old loved road that led 

Past moorland to the sea. 

_And now in early June 

The wild is edging up; 

The grasses pry the stones 

Apart, and in their shade 

Shine brightly little suns 

—Cinquefoil and buttercup— 

While bees sip clover’s sweet. 

The ruts are gone beneath 

Invading bushes’ growth 

And passing wind is spiced 

With juniper and bay. 

The wild has taken root; 

There’ll be no need for bars 

When June comes round again. 
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THE THEATRE 
EAST AND WEST 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


nese Players. Globe Theatre. 
By William Shakespeare. Embassy Theatre. 


I DO not propose to write critically of the enter- 


tainment given by the Japanese Players (whom 

Mr. Cochran and Mr. Maurice Browne are pre- 
senting at the Globe Theatre as part of their 
International Season), for the simple reason that I 
have not the vaguest idea whether their performance 
js good or bad, or even (though I doubt this) merely 
commonplace. The first-night audience acclaimed them 
with enthusiasm, cheered them, and had not any 
hesitation in deciding that these actors were ** too 
marvellous.’’ And yet, for all we knew, they might 
have been overacting, underacting, grossly misinter- 
preting the characters they represented, or committing 
any of those common faults which the critical detect 
so easily when the players and the play are English. 

Compared with the undemonstrative methods of 
our English theatre, this Japanese acting is grotesque 
and exaggerated, and this in part accounts for the 
delight we took init. For it is the self-restraint with 
which so much contemporary British drama is both 
written and performed, that accounts for our 
unenthusiastic feeling for the theatre; just as it is 
the lack of self-restraint, the crude vulgarity (to 
put it quite bluntly) which characterizes many third- 
rate plays that reach us from America, that accounts 
for their success with English playgoers. Farce and 
melodrama are the surest cards to play, even with 
comparatively sophisticated West End audiences, 
because they are not handicapped by the curse of 
realism and naturalistic methods, but allow the actors 
to be violent and openly emotional, 

‘Hidden Providence’ (as the title is translated), 
which is the longest, and presumably the most 
important, item in the programme at the Globe, is 
a play which allows—indeed, encourages—the actors 
to be violent and openly emotional. It is a play of 
vengeance, in three scenes. In the first, an overlord 
murders the father of a young peasant; in the last, 
that peasant kills the overlord, but only after a terrific 
sword fight in the course of which he battles with 
half a dozen foes at once. This fight is not merely 
exciting, but extremely decorative; it is almost a 
ballet, yet with much more realism than any ballet 
I have ever seen. Indeed, this curious combination 
of realism and decorativeness is the outstanding 
characteristic of this Japanese acting. Mr. Philip 
Carr, in an interesting programme note, writes that 
“at one moment the actors have the decorative com- 
position of a coloured woodcut. At another they are 
surrendering themselves to an animal ferocity and a 
complete emotional shamelessness.’’ But the impres- 
sion I personally received was that the ‘‘ decorative 
composition ’’ and the ‘‘ animal ferocity ’’ were 
coincident rather than alternating. 

Everything these actors do is decorative; there is 
always a picture, often a very beautiful picture, and 
always (to our Western eyes, at any rate) an 
interesting picture, on the stage. The result is that 

plays are never for a single moment boring, 
even though we cannot understand a word that is 
said. And here I ought to mention that the programme 
contains a full synopsis of each play (there were three, 
together with some dances, on the first night), with 
the aid of which one has no difficulty in following the 
action of the dramas. 

And the dramas are all simple stories, filled with 
action and devoid of long discussion. In the first 
(‘Love when the Cherry Trees are in Flower ’}—a 
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street scene in the Yosiwara, we watch two Samurai 
first quarrelling, then duelling, over a courtesan. The 
setting is beautiful, and the robes magnificent, but the 
general effect is comical rather than dramatic. The 
Samurai, each wearing a ridiculous, enormous hat, 
stand facing the audience and utter their incompre- 
hensible remarks, the one in a deep growl, the other 
in a high falsetto; meanwhile, the most astonishing 
(and until you grow accustomed to them, hideous) 
sounds come from the wings: penny-whistle noises 
forming a musical accompaniment. But you do become 
accustomed to them, until, eventually, you hardly 
notice them. The third play (‘ Crossing the Frontier ’) 
tells how Benkei, Yoshitsune’s faithful servant, 
smuggles his master past some frontier guards, and 
relies for its drama almost entirely on the powerful 
acting of Mr. Totujiro Tsutsui as Benkei. What 
exactly his grimaces and posturings were intended to 
convey was not always clear; but they were unques- 
tionably impressive and often terrifying. And the 
whole of the longer ‘ Hidden Providence ’ was terri- 
fying, almost unpleasantly at times; there was so 
much brutality, so much callous cruelty, that had 
it been but a shade more realistic an English audience 
might have found it unbearable. 

But these Japanese Players will certainly be very 
popular. They are a novelty, an exciting novelty, and 
I most sincerely recommend them. 

I gather that the epidemic of Shakespearean 
enthusiasm to which several West End managers have 
lately fallen victims, has not spread very widely among 
the general theatre-going public. This immunity is 
no doubt due to the thorough way in which the 
English scholastic system inoculates its pupils with 
injections of ‘‘ The Quality of Mercy ’’ and ‘* To be 
or not to be ’—either as “ repetition ’’ or (with 
glorious irony) as a form of punishment. The last 
performances of ‘ Othello ’ and the Old Vic. ‘ Hamlet,’ 
are announced. I mention this fact for the benefit of 
those in whom a delight in glorious dramatic litera- 
ture has managed to survive an inglorious soul-killing 
education, And let me warn them, it is most unlikely 
that these plays will ever be performed again in the 
West End of London. If neither the popularity of 
Mr. Robeson nor Mr. Gielgud’s brilliant triumph 
can lure playgoers to see Shakespeare’s masterpieces, 
the future of our national poet-playwright manifestly 
lies, along with Tacitus and Virgil and Macaulay’s 
‘ Essays,’ only among the battered volumes of the 
schoolboy’s bookshelf. 

Meanwhile, both for those whose consciences are 
troubling them, and for those who have a genuine 
taste for Shakespeare’s eloquence, there is yet another 
*‘ Hamlet ’—this time at the Embassy Theatre (Swiss 
Cottage), where Mr. Gerald Lawrence is supported 
by a first-rate company: Mr. Herbert Ross as the 
Gravedigger, Miss Madge Compton as Ophelia, Mr. 
H. O. Nicholson as Polonius, and that very charming 
and distinguished actress, Miss Fay Davis, returning 
after a too long absence, as the Queen. This 
‘ Hamlet ’ is in striking contrast with the Old Vic. 
version at the Queen’s. It is not passionate, violent, 
emotional; it is a calm, elocutionary ‘ Hamlet’; and 
Mr. Lawrence, both in his own performance and in 
those of his colleagues, aims principally at seeing 
that Shakespeare’s words are spoken with a full 
appreciation of their poetry. There is one scene, 
however, in which this ‘ Hamlet ’ is superb emotionally 
—the scene between Hamlet and his mother. Here 
Miss Fay Davis gives a magnificent performance. 
“‘O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain !’’ she 
cries, and for once these words ring true. Crushed, 
wretched, pitiful, she cleaves our hearts in twain. 
Here, too, Mr. Lawrence is dramatically most effec- 
tive; he is “‘ cruel, not unnatural”; it is a son, a 
loving son, who speaks the ‘‘ daggers.”” Indeed, this 
scene alone justifies Mr. Lawrence’s courage and 
enterprise in giving us this latest ‘ Hamlet.’ 
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THE FILMS 
TWO PUBLIC FAVOURITES 


By Mark ForREST 


Behind the Make-up. Directed by Robert Milton. The 
Plaza. 

The Arizona Kid. Directed by Alfred Santell. The New 
Gallery. 


VERY firm favourite with the public, William 
Avert appears in the film at the Plaza, and 

though he by no means “‘ hogs ”’ the picture, he 
justifies his popularity by giving a performance which 
is full of character. The story, which is a stupid 
one, is a variation upon one of the stock cinema 
plots and deals with Hap Brown, the clown, who is 
appearing in small music halls and making small 


successes. One night he meets and befriends the son. 


of Gardoni, the great clown, and they agree to do 
a combined turn. Hap Brown has various low-brow 
ideas for the double act which Gardoni scorns; he 
wants to do something worthy of his art. We are 
not shown exactly what that is, but whatever it is, 
it is a failure. Gardoni then deserts Hap Brown, who, 
instead of going back to what he was doing before 
he met the Italian, becomes a bottle washer in a 
restaurant for reasons best known to the author. 
There he becomes engaged to the waitress and, taking 
her to the music hall, is surprised to find Gardoni 
making a great success by himself with the low-brow 
ideas which he had formerly scorned and has now 
stolen. 

The trumpery tale teems with improbabilities, but 
though Hal Skelly has a bigger part than William 
Powell, it is the latter who puts what life there is 
into the film. He plays the swollen-headed Italian 
with plenty of polish and a nice light touch. Fay 
Wray and Kay Francis are adequate in the thankless 
parts of Gardoni’s wife and the lady who gets the 
money out of him. 

Wild West holds sway at the New Gallery, It 
was thought by some people that the advent of the 
talking film would see the last of Arizona and Texas; 
the wish may have fathered the thought. Warner 
Baxter makes an attractive bandit and caballero and 
his popularity will not, I think, suffer any diminution 
by reason of the film, which is as good as most of 
‘the way back of beyond in the early ’nineties ’’ 
type of entertainment, though the continuity is some- 
times a little bewildering. For once there is no cattle 
rustling; indeed, not a single bullock invades the 
screen, which makes for a change, and the story is 
taken very lightly until the melodramatic end. The 
tale is that of the Arizona Kid, the famous bandit of 
whose identity the audience is immediately aware. 
The sheriff and his men, needless to say, remain 
conveniently obtuse. The Arizona Kid apparently not 
only holds up the stage coaches, but also runs a gold 
mine; he is loved by a dancing girl, played attrac- 
tively by Mona Maris, whose love he forsakes in 
order to pin his faith to a blonde from the city. 
The latter arrives with her supposed brother and the 
two of them nearly finish him off between them. Being 
the villain, the brother has all the usual traits of 
that genus; he cheats at cards, shoots people in the 
back and with everything in his hands shows about 
as much gumption as a small child. He is duly shot 
by the Arizona Kid and the latter rides away with the 
dancing girl amid a hail of bullets which miss not 
only them but even their horses. As the story is 
treated lightly it does not appear quite so bad as it 
really is, and Warner Baxter, who makes an enter- 
taining character out of the bandit, is ably supported 
by Carol Lombard, Theodor Von Eltz and Mrs. 
Jiminez, as well as by Mona Maris. 


28 June 
1930 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Sarurpay Revizw welcomes the fr 
expression in these columns of genuine Opinion a 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims respons: 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication 
same week, should reach him on 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


SIR,—You are possibly a little less than fair to Mr. 
MacDonald. It is true that unemployment was, and 
is, a dominant domestic issue, but the Premier, in taki 
hold of the larger objective, endeavoured to bring home 
to the people, not only of this country, that another 
war on the same scale as the last must shatter jj 
hopes of social betterment. He failed in part. But he 
took the line of the statesman, and time will possibly 
show that he has not altogether failed. A party politician 
would not so have acted. 


I am, etc., 
36 Queenhill Road, J. Drew Roserts 
South Croydon 


‘IS ART DYING?’ 


SIR,—I am interested in the letters on art, but 
none of your correspondents—not even Mr. Bury 
himself—seems to have realized that, in itself, pictorial 
art of all kinds is a corrupting influence. The best 
minds in the Church have long realized this fact, 
and striven to sanctify it and reduce its voluptuous 
nature; not always, I fear, with success. 

The toxic character of music is, of course, well 
known to medical men. It is true that it is beneficial 
in some cases of mental deficiency, but this can 
hardly be set against the harm done by military and 
dance compositions. 

I am, etc., 

London, W.C. Purity 


SIR,—‘‘ Wrathful ” almost accuses me of a lack of 
originality. May I suggest that his phrase ‘‘ to stew in 
their pre-war esthetic juice ’’ is neither very bright nor 
a compliment to any of the readers of this Review? 
They are quite capable of looking after themselves, 
intellectually. Nor is it clever to talk about throwing 
mud. I was never more sincere in my efforts to try to 
eliminate it. 

“* Wrathful ” fails to appreciate the main point of my 
article. It is this. How and by whose authority are 
Messrs. Matisse and Picasso regarded as great artists? 
Do their works justify the inclusion of these men among 
the World’s Masters, Rubens, Diirer, Velasquez, 
etc.? Will ‘‘ Wrathful ’’ tell us briefly and intelligibly 
why the picture and the piece of sculpture which | 
singled out for special comment are fine pieces of art? 

I am, etc., 
AprIAN Bury 


SIR,—My handwriting must have been responsible 
for making me seem to confuse, in my letter printed 
in your last issue, the generation and work 
Monsieur Lurcat with those of Manet, Degas and 
Monet. The word ‘‘ Lurcat ’’ should have stood by 
itself, with a note of exclamation after it. Nor did 
I mean to suggest that Manet and Degas lived on 
to see all this modern rubbish. Even Degas saw 
very little of the beginnings of what we are suffering 
now. ° 

I am, etc., 
Grant RICHARDS 
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LORD’S IN LITERATURE 


SIR,—The accident to Sutcliffe’s hand, which we 
all hope will not keep him ‘long out of the field, 
has reminded me of the singular courage of a veteran 
cricketer in difficulties recorded with all Hazlitt’s 
gusto in his essay on ‘ Merry England ’: 

What happy days must ‘ Long Robinson ee have 
passed in getting ready his wickets and mending his bats, 
who, when two of the fingers of his right hand were 
struck off by the violence of a ball, had a screw fastened 
to it to hold the bat, and with the other hand still sent 
the ball thundering against the boards that bounded Old 
Lord’s Cricket-ground! .... 1 have myself whiled away 
whole mornings in seeing him strike the ball (like a 
countryman mowing with a scythe) to the farthest 
extremity of the smooth, level, sunburnt ground; and 
with long, awkward strides count the notches that made 
victory sure! 

The injury seems unique and uniquely surmounted. 
Is Robinson’s prowess reported elsewhere in the 
records of, say, a century ago? The passage looks 
like the first appearance of Lord’s in first-rate 
literature. 

I am, etc., 
CRICKETER 

Royal Societies Club, 

St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


EMPIRE DEVELOPMENT 


SIR,—Will you please permit me to congratulate 
you on being the first in this centre of Empire to give 
us an article solely on the subject of Empire Develop- 
ment, irrespective of trade and fiscal policies and party 
politics. There are hundreds of thousands in this Old 
Country who agree with every word you say, but so 
far not a single daily or weekly has voiced its opinion. 

Empire Development means more exports and markets 
and reduced unemployment and taxation, and it is the 
only way open to us by which we can get quick 
returns. Of course British statesmanship can devise 
a scheme whereby the necessary men and money could 
be placed at the disposal of the Dominions and so solve 
at the same moment the most pressing problems both 
of them and of ourselves. All that is now needed is 
for you, Sir, to concentrate on the subject, throw your 
correspondence columns open to it, and watch results 
—aye, if you like, in your register of readers. 

Speaking of immigration, is it any wonder the 
Dominions are getting further away from us when the 
number of emigrants is less than half what it was before 
the War to any of them? How can we keep an Empire 
on such lines, or unite it? If we want the Dominions 
to think more as we think, surely the best way to that 
end is to flood them with our children and our money. 
Even if we did lose some of the latter we should get 
some satisfaction for it while we get none for that we 
lose abroad. 

I am, etc., 
S. Upton 

Northwood, Middlesex 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 


SIR,—General Hertzog, President of this Dominion, 
has been strenuously advocating Secession from the 
Empire throughout the Parliamentary Session just 
terminated. Natal is loyal, and will withdraw from 
the Dominion if the Boer influence and the neutrality of 
the rest of South Africa leads to the passing of a Bill 
for Secession. Secession somehow pervades . the 


political world atmosphere. You know the position of 
Ireland and Australia; while Canada contains many 
malcontents, but on the whole is loyal. South Africa 
is agitating under non-British influences, while India 
is being racked by Bolshevik agitation for a self-govern- 
ing scheme for which she is as unfit as a child of twelve. 
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Political movements are as contagious as disease. 
Women’s suffrage had hardly passed in England before 
it was imitated here, ahead of any experience. So the 
suffrage has now become really universaj, since it 
includes all adults. It is real government from Below. 
How is that going to affect the unity of the British 
Empire, trade extension, and Secession ? 

Is there any hope that the British electorate is in the 
least likely to understand or control a situation so 
dangerous to the future of the Empire, on the future 
of which the existence of England itself now depends? 

I am, etc., 
K. B. Murray 

2 St. Andrew’s Street, 

Durban, South Africa 


PALESTINE 


SIR,—I regret that absence from London has pre- 
vented me from replying sooner to the letters of 
Mr, C, F. Ryder and Mr. R. Gordon-Canning, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 7th instant. 

Mr. Ryder attempts to show that the Palestinian 
Arabs have a grievance against the British Govern- 
mert because, as he alleges, ‘‘ British agents made 
promises to Arab officers,” and: ‘‘ many Arabs gave 
the British forces active support.’’ The fact is, as 
Mr. Philip Graves testifies in the same _ issue, 
that ‘“‘ the Arabs remained passive throughout the 
campaign.’’ Mr. Ryder is mistaken in saying that 
the Arabs are now taxed more than under the Turks. 
Under the latter the Arabs had to pay a military 
exoneration tax of £50 per head, and a tithe of 12} 
per cent. on the value of the crops. The British 
Administration has abolished the Military tax with 
conscription and reduced the tithe to 10 per cent. 
Actually the Arab now pays a tax of £1.290 per head 
against £1.430 before the war, while he enjoys 
public services and improvements that were undreamt 
of under the Sultan. 

Mr. Gordon-Canning gives no proof that any 
promise was ever made to the Palestinian Arabs. 
The fact is that no negotiations or conversations were 
carried on with anybody but Hussein, Sherif of 
Mecca, and the promise of independence was not 
only limited to territory that did not include Palestine 
and in respect of which Great Britain was not obliged 
to consult France, but was also made conditional 
upon active support being given to the Allied forces. 
The Palestinian Arabs gave no such support. If they 
had believed that any promise was made to them, 
they would have called attention to it immediately 
after the war. The fact is, however, that Feisal, the 
son of Hussein, expressed approval in the spring of 
1919 of the Zionist proposals to the Peace Con- 
ference, and it was not until 1921 that he for the 
first time suggested that . self-government was 
promised to Palestine. The British Government ex- 
plained to him that no such pledge was made, and 
Feisal accepted the Government’s statement. As the 
Arabs, thanks to the Allied victory, have obtained 
independence in Iraq and the Hedjaz and an Emirate 
in Transjordan, they certainly have no ground for 
complaint. 

I am, etc., 
IsRAEL COHEN 
77 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


GERMANY’S WASHINGTON 


SIR,—Unfortunately I have only just received your 
issue of May 17 with its review of ‘ Hindenburg, 
the Man and the Legend,’ by Margaret Goldsmith 
and myself—unfortunately, because the: review calls 
for a prompt as well as an emphatic rejoinder. 

Your reviewer accuses us of several slips while 
making several himself, and, what is far graver, 
he falsely implies that we are believers in “‘ historic 
lies,” because we ‘‘ wish to believe’? in them, and 
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tries to create the impression that we retell the 
‘* historic lie ’’ that Bismarck forged the Ems telegram. 

Your reviewer, quoting a passage from p. 47 of 
our book, declares that we make Hindenburg say 
these words, whereas ‘‘ he could not possibly have 
written ’’ them. But he omits our inverted commas, 
so that what is quotation is confused with what is 
not. He also quotes us as referring to ‘‘ the swell 
section of the German army,’’ whereas our words 
are ‘‘a small section,’’ and again he quotes us as 
referring to ‘‘ a fine French army corps,’’ whereas 
our words are ‘‘ five French army corps.’”” Thus 
by misquoting us and attributing nonsensical phrases 
to us he creates a false impression in the minds of 
his readers who will, of course, agree with him 
that Hindenburg could not have written such rubbish, 

We refer to ‘‘ Bismarck’s famous Ems telegram ”’ 
as having “‘ finally brought about the war ”’ of 1870. 
Your reviewer says that Bismarck was not at Ems 
and could not, ‘‘ therefore, have sent any famous 
telegram.’’ 

The telegram was dispatched by Abeken from 
Ems, but it was edited for publication by Bismarck, 
who was in Berlin. Your reviewer writes that there 
was no forgery, but that Bismarck simply compressed 
the telegram. Here he is, of course, right, but he 
then attacks the legend of the forgery as though 
it had been adopted by ourselves in our book. ‘‘ This 
legend,’’ he adds, ‘‘ is one of those historic lies 
which can apparently never be deprived of life, and 
is still only believed by those who wish to believe it, 
never taking the trouble to inquire into the grounds 
of their belief.’’ 

The legend of the forgery was destroyed long 
ago—it has been repudiated even by French 
historians. 

At the same time the Ems telegram, as summarized 
and published by Bismarck, did precipitate the war 
of 1870. Von Biilow called it one of the great 
‘* masterstrokes ’’ of diplomacy on Bismarck’s part. 
The German historian Windelband in his ‘ Auswaer- 
tige Politik der Grossmaechte, 1494-1919’ (p. 327), 
states that Bismarck ‘“‘ precipitated the war by 
editing the Ems telegram.’’ 

Our brief reference to the telegram, therefore, 
represents the historic truth. Your reviewer will 
not find one word in our book in support of the 
exploded legend. 

I am, etc., 
FREDERICK A. VOIGT 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—226 
Set sy G. Gorpon Younc 


A. Sir James Barrie recently received the Freedom 
of Kirriemuir. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best 
letter of congratulation (not exceeding 250 words) 
written to Sir James by a character in one of his 
books or plays. 


B. As a memento of the International Horse Show 
at Olympia we offer a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Half and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
a triolet addressed (more in sorrow than in anger) 
by a jumping competitor to his mount, which has con- 
sistently battered down every obstacle in the arena. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
226a or LITERARY 226s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 
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iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty w 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 7 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 


Monday, July 7. The results will be announced 
in the issue of July 12. ° 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 224 


Set sy Horace WynpHAM 


A. The members of the Harrow School O.T.C. are 


understood to have expressed the opinion that “ two 
parades a week are one too many.”” We offer a First 
Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prise of Half a 
Guinea for the best illustration, in 150 words or less, 
of how this happening should be dealt with by (1) Mr. 
Cochran’s Young Ladies; (2) the Chairman of the 
Betting-Board Control ; and (3) Major-General Martinet, 
C.B. (retired), Sabretache Club. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best composition, 
in not more than 200 words, of a suitable Address of 
Congratulation to Miss Amy Johnson from (1) the 
drawer of a blank in the Calcutta Sweep; and (2) the 
Honorary Secretary of the Safety First League. 


REPORT FROM MR. HORACE WYNDHAM 


2244. This competition has, on the whole, been 
productive of more quantity than quality. It had 
occurred to me that a problem of national importance, 
such as this, would have attracted the brightest 
thoughts of master minds. The brightest minds, how- 
ever, appear to have gone temporarily into cold 
storage. Still, there have been several fair to middling 
attempts; and a few that were distinctly promising. 
Of the other candidates, a round dozen were com- 
pletely off the target and would, if members of the 
Harrow Schoo! O.T.C., be graded third-class shots 
and given extra drill for the rest of the term. Still, 
there is one thing for which to be thankful. This is 
that only six competitors said ‘‘ Scrap the lot!” 

Prejudices die hard. Old Etonian, as I antici- 
pated, began by enquiring, ‘‘ Where is Harrow?” 
The suggestion of Generous Duggie is that some- 
body called ‘‘ Sir Edward ” should be appointed to 
the command, with the temporary rank of brigadier. 
I do not think much of this. Also, I doubt if ‘‘ Sir 
Edward "’ (whoever he may be) is really a military 
expert. A sounder idea was that of Helpful. He 
(or, perhaps, she) proposed that the number of 
parades should be reduced to one, but that it should 
last twice as long. There is a sweet reasonableness 
about this that commends itself to me. Finally, the 
contention of Conscientious Clarence that Harrow’s 
action was, after all, a gesture towards disarmament 
should not be dismissed as chimerical. After all, it 
was a gesture, if ineffective. 

On mature consideration I award the first prize 
to Walter Harrison, and the second prize to James 
Hall. If certificates of merit were included, they 
would go to Bébé and N. B. as runners-up. 


FIRST PRIZE 


A deputation from his Young Ladies should wait 
upon Mr, Cochran to suggest that, while deprecating 
any reduction of their evening parades, they are of 
opinion that matinées, even at full pay, are super- 
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fluous, in view of the fact that the audience on these 
occasions is so slightly leavened by males of the right 
age and disposition as to render‘the parades nugatory, 
when regarded as opportunities for supplementing 
merely nominal salaries. 

The Chairman of the Betting-Board Control must 
enter his protest with the Jockey Club against the 
possibility of the movement’s extension to the Turf. 
To reduce the number of events would be a blow 
against one of England’s few remaining industries; 
and the parade is an integral part of the event, 

The gallant General, apprised of this blasphemy, 
should: immediately loosen his collar, and instruct 
the smoke-room waiter to open a window ere apoplexy 
renders further protest impossible. 

WALTER HARRISON 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies should volunteer to 
meet the O.T.C. once a week for mixed parading, 
to be followed by an O.C. Tea with dancing. These 
steps would make for increased efficiency, if not esprit 
de corps. Saluting and dressing would improve; 
while interest in the work of the Corps would increase, 
to say nothing of membership. 

The Chairman of the Betting-Board Control should 
observe that the matter, being a human-race affair, 
hardly came within his purview; but since his opinion 
was desired, he would suggest that the question— 
Two to One—be put to the Tote. 

Major-General Martinent should curb his normal 
inclination to court-martialling (by gad) and invite 
the members of the O.T.C. to dinner at the Sabre- 
tache, where he should point out to them in a fatherly 
spirit that while the last war was probably the Last, 
yet one never knew, by gad, did one? 

James 


2248. It appears to be a fairly easy matter to 
compose an Address of Congratulation. After all, 
one has plenty of practice nowadays. People are 
always starting off to swim round the world, to finance 
revues, to put uplift into Hollywood, or to perform 
other deeds of derring-do. An Address of Congratu- 
lation follows as a matter of course. This being so, 
it is not astonishing that a big field was attracted. 

A preliminary word: I am no ready-reckoner, but 
‘I feel suspicious when four closely typed sheets are 
declared by a candidate to contain ‘‘ under 200 
words.’’ I counted 650, and then stopped to rule 
out the efforts of Old Sweat and Dashalong, 
each of whom had infringed the allotted space-limit 
by a big margin. After all, rules are rules. 

Several of the competitors are, I imagine, alumni 
of one or other of our leading ‘‘ Colleges of 
Journalism.’’ I fancy I recognize the touch in the 
effort of Hopeful. Then, too, if I felt tempted 
to bet, I should put my underwear on the fact that 
Champion is a regular attendant at municipal 
banquets in the provinces. His flowery and flowing 
periods smack of the Mayor’s Parlour. 

If ever I myself get an Address of Congratulation, 
I hope the contract will be entrusted to Athos, 
or Norah M. Butterfield, who are respectively recom- 
mended for the first and second prizes. Colonel 
Bogey strayed a little off the fairway; and N. B., 
finding mere prose inadequate for the expression of 
his feelings, called on his Muse. The call was well 
answered, but the stream dried up too soon. 
Crescendo also drops into verse. Still, not quite 
up to sack of Canary form, Bébé and Columbus 
acquitted themselves with distinction; and the effort 
of W. G. was at least creditable. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(1). Telegram. From Bradford. R-P.so. 
XYZ Code. 


Partly 


Topping congratulations enormous unprecedented 
excursion stop Since saltatory introduction January 
sublimely affectionate stop Imagine anxious perusal 
journalistic itinerary stop Calcutta Sweep unfortu- 
nately infructuous intended otherwise invitation equal 
partition stop Notwithstanding washout earnestly 
respectfully solicit matrimony stop Complete adoles- 
cence imminent liberal paternal egregious affluence 
expected stop Not a bad chap athletic please wire 
permission meet you Suez preferably Aden stop 
Governor agreeable. 


Bertie 


(2). Delighted as I am to be able to offer my 
congratulations upon your triumphal success, I am a 
little saddened by the thought of the great unnecessary 
risk. I am thankful to know that you are returning 
by steamer, but of course I shall be anxious until 
you are safe in England. Foreign (or even Dominion) 
countries are so uncertain. 

If you should fly again, pray take with you some 
of that excellent preventive against colds, Ammoniated 
Quinine; please accept the bottle which I am venturing 
to send (by registered post) in case. My friend, Sir 
Faraday Bond, says that, externally, the fur of the 
Marten is indicated, and that you should not omit 
to procure a pair of Health Boots from the Sydney 
agents of Messrs. Dall and Crumbie. 

Affectionately yours, 
Joseph Finsbury 
ATHOS 


SECOND PRIZE 
Dear Miss Johnson, 

I feel that I, among thousands of other loyal 
admirers, must offer my congratulations on your 
great flight. Well, Miss Johnson, you have done a 
wonderful thing for British flying and all here want 
to tell you that we say ‘‘ Three cheers for Amy.’’ 
My pals and I had a ticket in the Calcutta Sweep, but 
we only got a blank—however, luck’s luck and we 
don’t grumble, though a few thousands would be 
handy. 

You have not been lucky, you have done fine, and 
we are all proud that you carried it off so well. You 
are really A one, and I know what nerve means, 
being a steeplejack by trade. My wife says she is 
quite jealous, as I talk about you so much and in 
such a way, but I tell her you would not stoop so 
— With your reputation you will marry a Duke or 
such. 

Well, Miss Johnson, I must now close. We are 
all proud of our Amy. Hoping you are in the pink. 

Faithfully yours, 
William Smith 


Dear Madam, 

Your magnificent flight to Australia has aroused 
considerable interest and admiration among ll 
classes. While I have no wish to begrudge you your 
meed of praise, I should not be doing my duty as 
Honorary Secretary of this great League if I did 
not make a slight remonstrance. Your example of 
daring and courage is likely to result in a number of 
unhappy accidents to those adventurous young people 
who will now take an interest in aviation. 

As a check on such foolhardiness, may I ask that, at 
our public dinner next week, you will do us the 
honour of speaking on ‘ Safety First in the Air ’? 
A word in season from so bold and courageous an 
airwoman as you have proved yourself to be, will 
do much to promote the cause we have at heart. 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
Eustace Pinkerell 
(Hon. Sec.) 
Noran M. BUTTERFIELD 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Water Gipsies. By A. P. Herbert. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Soldiers’ Pay. By W. Faulkner. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

Anna Perenna. By Alan Sims. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 

Rings on Her Fingers. By R. Davies. Shaylor. 
7s. 6d. 


8 be industrious foreigner, intent on his search 
after ‘‘ the real England,’’ would be well advised, 
both for entertainment’s and instruction’s sake, to 
lay aside his ‘ Forsyte Saga’ and discover the water 
gipsies on riverside nights. 

Mr. Herbert, of course, is the liveliest of guides. 
Indeed, about 200 pages of his story of Jane Bell 
have to pass before one feels sure that the novelist 
has quite subdued the professional humorist. There 
is all too much matter here which is, in the old phrase, 
‘“good enough for Punch”—the Socialist lover 
who begins his ‘‘ walking-out ’’ with talk of ‘‘ bond- 
slaves” and ‘‘ economic thralls,’’ the journalist who 
writes of celebrities but never meets them, the rebel 
artist who paints all women with mauve triangular 
legs. Of this painter the reader is, moreover, earnestly 
assured that, ‘‘ To paint from the nude, so far from 
encouraging passion and immorality, is, in most 
cases, for the artist a wholesome experience.’ 
Really, as Jane would say, this is ever so nice. 

But Mr. Herbert triumphs after all. The book 
gathers substance as it goes and it is impossible not 
to sympathize with Jane and her clumsy loves in 
parks and picture palaces. She is inarticulate and 
puzzled by life and can only turn to cinema captions 
and the Sunday papers for her answer. When she 
aspires to higher things than domestic service she 
thinks of herself as ‘‘ The Pawn who Became a 
Queen.’’ When she is seduced she is certain (it always 
happens in the Sunday Gazette) that a baby, and per- 
haps suicide, must follow, 

As a background to adventure is the pleasant 
familiar London of tubes, the Derby, greyhound racing 
and the Thames. Above all, the Thames, which one 
feels symbolizes no less beauty and mystery to Mr. 
Herbert than an ocean tempest did to Conrad. 

‘If I were asked who seems to me at the moment 
the most interesting novelist in America I should not 
hesitate in naming one who is not only unknown 
in England but practically unknown in America.” 
So Mr. Richard Hughes, in his preface to ‘ Soldiers’ 
Pay,’ introduces Mr. William Faulkner after mention 
of Ernest Hemingway as ‘‘ more a short story writer.” 
The first few pages of this novel may, indeed, evoke 
in some readers an echo of the Hemingway man- 
nerisms of dialogue : 

‘* Sometimes a man does wanta see his family—especially 
if he don’t hafta live with ’em. . . . But say, you can 
go home any time. What I say is, let’s have a look at 
this glorious nation which we have fought for.” 

‘* Hell, I can’t. My mother has wired me every day 
since the armistice to fly low and be careful and come 
home as soon as I am demobilized. I bet she wired the 
President to have me excused as soon as possible.”’ 


But it is a much more sombre farewell to arms 
than Mr. Faulkner takes in this study of the return 
home of the wounded aviator with his frightful scar 
and shattered consciousness, the shallow indecisive flut- 
terings of his fiancée inclined to console herself else- 
where but fearful of blackmail by the pursuing 
Januarius Jones, whose flabby, feline, lustful figure 
gains an almost monstrous significance in the curious 
foreshortened design of this narrative, which arises 
recurrently to a crescendo of feeling. So, in turn, are 
treated the emotions of all the characters radiating 
around the maimed ‘“‘ ace,’’ a sense of whose blank 
isolation in, growing blindness is rendered by the 
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absence of any description of his feeli 
living again of the last flight which cost him Pr rat 

Sometimes the effect is tremendous; at others “ 
for instance the conversation, early on, of the betesend 
rector, is singularly unconvincing, Gradually what 
might appear hysteria of style falls into Perspective 
as the story gains in pace. Fortunately, there is 
little deliberate deflation of sentiment, that prime 
melodrama of cynicism, nor yet straining after nobility 
of feeling. Some of the characters remain shad 
uncertain figures, but Mr. Faulkner has at least given 
an earnest of what he may yet achieve in other 
novels promised us. 

Many of the utterly competent novels produced 
nowadays have, no doubt, this justification for exis. 
tence, that when it comes to finishing off a piece of 
work to which he has once set his hand, ‘‘ no English- 
man is ever beaten.”” ‘ Anna Perenna,’ however. does 
not fall into the category of those dogged exercises 
so often hailed as ‘‘ masterpieces,’’ only to be dis. 
missed by the discriminating as unreadable. Here we 
have a highly diverting phantasy depicting England 
a hundred years hence in a mingled atmosphere of 
burlesque and pathos, swayed by revolutions and feats 
of necromancy with the culmination in the Primate 
‘* willing ’’ whole streets of London slum buildings 
into the depths of the sea and then being himself 
burned alive in front of the Royal Exchange. 

Cross-currents of passion in a drab Welsh mini 
valley are Mr. Davies’s grim theme, and he tell his 
story with genuine perception. His Edith, married 
to a foppish and faintly ridiculous local draper, is 
Hedda Gabler manquée. She restlessly searches after 
beauty and power in life, but she lacks the courage 
of her discontent. After three half-hearted liaisons 
she drifts back to her husband and, the reader feels, 
will end her days still haggling with the details of 
life which she so disdains. 


NELSON 
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REVIEWS 


Lord Balfour. By Sir Ian Malcolm. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 


HIS study, written by one who was intimate with 

Lord Balfour for many years, contains little that is 
new, but it may well serve to direct attention to the 
more remarkable phases of the statesman’s later career. 
Unfortunately, the author has little to say of the earlier 
period of Lord Balfour's life, while he displays a 
certain lack of proportion in devoting so much space 
to the visit to the United States, and to the Peace 
Conference. Most readers would have liked to have 
some account of the Balfour of the Fourth Party 
and of the Irish Chief Secretaryship, but in common 
justice to Sir lan Malcolm it must be admitted that he 
is not writing a full biography, and within rather narrow 
limits has done his work well. Indeed, the only cause 
for serious complaint is the ridiculously high price at 
which a book of 124 pages—of which nearly a quarter 
is blank—has been published. 

The whole story of Balfour’s public life goes to prove 
that he lacked the essential qualities of political leader- 
ship, and that very largely because he was lazy. In 
any subordinate position he was invaluable, and he was 
one of the finest debaters that the House of Commons 
has even known, always provided that he could be 
goaded into the requisite activity. He was at his best 
when being reviled by the Nationalists as ‘‘ Bloody ”’ 
Balfour, partly because the particular type of opposition 
to which he was subjected was stimulating to him, and 
partly owing to the fact that he was the only English 
statesman who has ever tried to govern Ireland by his 
wit. As Foreign Secretary in later life he also did 
good work, but there, again, his was not the first place. 

On the other hand, there can equally be no doubt 
that as a leader he was a miserable failure; and those 
who, like Sir Ian Malcolm, regret the events of 1911 
would do well to remember that it was only after the 
Conservative Party had been defeated at three 
successive General Elections that the ‘‘ Balfour Must 
Go ”’ campaign began to meet with success. Had he 
taken Mr. Chamberlain’s advice, and gone to the 
country in 1903, the history of the previous decade 
would in all probability have been repeated, with the 
most beneficial consequences to the whole development 
of the Empire. It is quite useless to maintain that to 
have dissolved earlier would have wrecked the newly- 
formed Entente with France,. for subsequent events 
proved that there was no difference between Conserva- 
tive and Liberal views on foreign policy, and a study of 
the documents without their signatures would make 
it impossible to determine when Lansdowne was 
succeeded at the Foreign Office by Sir Edward Grey. 

In short, Balfour proved incapable of bending the 
bow of Disraeli and of his own uncle. He never seems 
to have had any definite idea of the place of the Con- 
servative Party in the State, and his own political 
philosophy was definitely Whiggish, as he showed by 
his attitude towards King Edward; while his vacillation 
on the fiscal question had consequences that are still 
being felt. Once, however, he could be persuaded to 
put his hand to the plough, he never looked back, and 
this accounts for his very real success both in Ireland 
and in the fight over the Licensing and Education Bills. 
It was once said of him that had he not been born 
with the proverbial silver spoon in his mouth, and had 
he been compelled to make his own way in the world, 
he might have been one of the greatest leaders that 
the country has ever known. This may be true, but 
it presupposes that Balfour would have had the energy 
to mount the lower rungs of the ladder unaided, and 
this is by no means certain. ‘ 
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The full story of King Edward’s reign has yet to be 
written, and until that has been done it will be im- 
possible to pronounce a final judgment upon Balfour, 
since it covers the really important period of his life, 
for, pace the present author, the twilight of his days 
is not of any special interest to the historian. Enough, 
however, is already known to those who have had 
opportunities of following the course of events from 
within to justify an attempt to estimate his place in 
history. He did not possess a magnetic personality 
upon the platform, and a leader of men he most 
certainly was not. A brilliant conversationist and a 
sympathetic listener, Balfour’s personal charm was 
irresistible, but he never moved the country as a whole 
in the way that Joseph Chamberlain could do. He was, 
too, by no means fortunate in the moment of his 
selection as Premier, for he became the leader of the 
Conservative Party at a time when the painstaking and 
conciliatory tactics of a Liverpool were essential, and for 
this he lacked the necessary patience. For reasons 
already mentioned, it is as yet impossible to arrive at 
any final conclusion, but when that can be reached it 
may well be that Arthur Balfour was the ablest 
dilettante that has ever trod the British political stage, 
and that he was ranked far higher by his contém- 
poraries than by posterity. CHARLES PETRIE 
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the other nineteenth-century Popes. The bulk concerns 
the Vatican Council, but though readable and collected 
scientifically and indiscriminately from all (sources, 
it appears to us a little sketchy and sometimes unfair. 
Not that Dr. Bury ever allowed his shadow to cross 
the page or that the reader would dream for a moment 
that the historian was bred in Ulster. He had 
definitely taken the supernatural out of his scheme 
of history. He was, therefore, at a loss in dealing 
with events which, however human, had as a back- 
ground what the protagonists believed to be the 
supernatural. He was dealing with a Greek play and 
ignoring the existence of the chorus, But Bury was 
no more a labelled Rationalist than Acton was an 
Ultramontane. The impression which these dried and 
slightly ironical paragraphs give us is that he had not 
yet read partem alteram. Graderath and the official 
documents he had read, but the footnotes show that 
he relied on Friedrich, Nielsen, Acton and the definitely 
anti-Papal writings of Quirinus and even the Hohenlohe 
Memoirs. He might have made equal use of Manning’s 
History of the Council or of Cardinal Gibbons. The 
speech given by the American Inopportunist, Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, would have been enlightening and, 
if Irishmen did not despise Irishmen, he could have 
informed himself of the acts and opinions of the great 
Gallican bishops, Moriarty and McHale, and would 
have supplied his listeners with a wider base from 
which to make up their mind. 

It was Dr. Bury’s system to leave his hearers to 
teach their own opinion on the material he afforded 
them. But could the candid and impartial pupil from 
Mars, confronted with this volume, come to any con- 
clusion except what Dr. Bury himself held at the 
back of his mind? We are told that he read “‘ the 
issues of the Civilta Catholica, L’Univers and the 
Allgemeine Zeitung.’’ There is no evidence that he 
did more than employ quotations from the dreary, 
trash with which these controversial magazines were 
generally filled. When an historian like Déllinger or 
Acton was citing the past, it was worthy of attention, 
but the inspired accounts of the Council, whether 
by Dr. Bury’s predecessor in the Cambridge Chair or 
by Veuillot, explaining to French readers that the 
name of the Inopportunist Dupanloup was derived 
from the words paon and loup, are of slight conse- 
quence compared to the letters and records of those 
who took part. Of the gossip and sensations of the 
-Council Dr. Bury makes use, but we do not always 
have the other side. For instance, the great Liberal 
Montalembert attacked ‘‘ the idol in the Vatican ”’ 
and on his death we are told how the Pope expressed 
his resentment. He condemned Liberal Catholics as 
only half-Catholics. And the funeral service to which 
Montalembert had a right on the Ara Coeli as a 
Roman patrician was forbidden. We are left with 
the idea that Montalembert died or was treated as 
excommunicate. What really happened when the 
public ceremony was stopped? We enquired of his 
daughter twenty years ago and learnt (what we have 
since confirmed) that the Pope privately attended a 
Mass pro cuidam Carolo, which could have been for 
nobody else. In fact, Montalembert received an 
honour as great as any cardinal or king. This, of 
course, the papers like the Univers never printed, and 
Dr. Bury was not likely to find it among his sources. 

On the other hand, Abbot Butler gives us a welcome 
allusion in one of Archbishop Ullathorne’s letters that 
“‘ the next moment the Pope went out to a Church 
where a Mass was said for Montalembert.’’ He adds 
that Dupanloup was not allowed to preach the pane- 
gyric. Dr. Butler’s volumes are based on Ullathorne’s 
letters from the Council and he uses Bishop Moriarty’s 
to Newman and a great deal of matter which Dr. Bury 
did not have available twenty years ago. Dr. Bury 
relied on Purcell’s ‘ Manning ’—which he assured us 
was the best and truest biography in English, Dr. 
Bury pays attention to the negligible prophecies of 
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hallucinated women such as Anna Mora, who was 
said to have cured the Pope’s epilepsy, or Anna Taigi 
and others, who foretold the Infallibility—not a very 
difficult prophecy. No footnotes or references give 
these ladies the least credential, and Dr. Bury 
apparently used them to show that ‘‘ the destinies 
of the Church were affected by the visions and pro. 
phecies of neurotic women.” It is difficult to sce 
the mildest significance in the facts that ‘‘ Melania’s 
secret reached the Pope’s hands on July 18, 1851, and 
the dogma of Infallibility was declared on July 18, 
1870.’’ As a matter of fact, the Pope had hoped the 
dogma could be proclaimed on June 29 for Peter and 
Paul. Melania and the visions at La Salette never 
carried any credence and have been forgotten. 

Leon Bloy seems to have been the last person to 
champion them. It would be just as historical to recall 
that Edward VII went to fortune-tellers and attributed 
the Entente to their suggestions. The Zeitgeist was 
as much responsible for the dogma as for the 
Edwardian policy. On another point, that of Newman, 
it is doubtful if ‘‘ Manning and the Jesuits succeeded 
in excluding him.’’ The Pope wished to invite him 
as a consulter but he begged off on the score of health. 
These are the only criticisms to be made historically 
of Dr. Bury’s treatise. Abbot Butler’s fine volume 
would require a separate article. He has written the 
only full record of the Council in English and not 
unimpartially. He criticizes the Infallibilists who over- 
ran the Pope’s intentions (p. 52, Vol. II) and the 
Pope himself for rebuking the Dominican Cardinal 
Guidi (p. 204, Vol. II). Neither the Jesuit nor the 
Gallican school would be able to pick holes of any 
dimension in his narrative or comment, and meantime 
the English reader has a fascinating piece of Papal 
history at his disposal. 

SHANE LESLIE 
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MISS AMERICA 


Miss America. By W. J. Turner. The Mandrake 
Press. 


HIS Byronic poem, containing one hundred and 
sixty-nine stanzas in a metre scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from rhyme royal, is a curious mixture 
of qualities, with an originality entirely its own. The 
Byronic technique is always like that of the couplet 
fiquefied. We like it for the crisp expressions of 
thoughts, for the occasional stanzas of vigour or 
peauty; but, ideas being its basis, and these often 
prosaic ideas, not even Byron himself could maintain 
freedom from jerkiness, he tried to overcome the 
inherent difficulty of this kind of verse by making a 
virtue of the anti-climax, by amusing us with 
sudden changes of tone, following a fine line with 
a splenetic outburst, retrieving a vulgarism by a flash 
of genuine fire. The jerkiness to be found in Mr. 
Turner’s poem is, then, inherent in his medium and 
suits its conversational form. Its genuine merits, 
humour, wit, revelation of character, , occasional 
beauties, cannot be missed by any attentive reader. 
Miss America has her sisters on this side of the 
water. The difficulty of presenting her is this. Her 
type is complacent and impervious to self-criticism, 
but she would be as dull in verse as she is empty 
in life if she were not made to reflect upon her 
experiences. Mr. Turner draws her embracing all the 
habits of her environment and then turning restlessly 
to question them. The number of her habits and con- 
ceptions on which he touches is admirably large and 
cannot be condensed. All we can do here is to illustrate 
his treatment by two separated stanzas, as examples 
of his method in its extremes : 
The whole of Europe is so darned immoral— 
Exeept perhaps for Switzerland and Russia,— 
Though Russia is no longer European— 
That even the animals, a bull or sorrel 
Cannot be trusted not to be obscene : 
Near Brighton ‘‘ among green and yellow gorse 
There suddenly appeared a homosexual horse.” 
Lovely illusion fly not from me yet 
Though I have never known nor ever will 
Know the reality of what I dream; 
But there are dreams which we cannot forget, 
Fainter in age they come, but they come still ; 
Let us not call them day-dreams, or illusion 
But the most true and wholly natural vision! 


In her restless turning to and from the American ideal 
of standard human beings, Miss America becomes a 
live character. Her chief impulse is erotic, and, after 
many experiments in the looseness allowed by her 
country, she hankers after something more, exactly 
what is implied, but not stated, in her contradictions. 
No other poet, so far as we recall, has attempted 
so frankly in verse this subject of a hundred novels. 
The little bleating tune that can be overheard behind 
the metre is fascinating, as if it were the heroine’s 
voice; and stanzas or lines abound that invite quota- 
tion. Mr. Turner has succeeded in a very difficult 
attempt. His poem improves on each re-reading, a 
good test! Love remains the obsession of his heroine, 
but at last she begins to distinguish the reality from 
the pleasure that she has pursued. Her experience 
implies that her type can never be contented with 
the only life at present within its reach. 
OsBert BURDETT 


SIR FRANK BENSON 


My Memoirs. By Sir Frank Benson. Benn. 21s. 


N these Memoirs Sir Frank Benson tells the story 
of one of the most valuable stage experiments ever 
made, for not only did the Benson Repertory Company 
keep Shakespeare and all that the Shakespearian stage 
stands for a living force in the English theatre, it 
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became so famous and so sound a school of acting 
that Sir Frank is able to tell us that in 1920 no fewer 
than sixty-eight Bensonians were playing prominent 
parts in the London theatre. Future historians of 
the stage will probably note that the Benson repertoire 
companies formed the great training centre of our 
stage from the final passing of the old stock com- 
panies to the establishment of dramatic schools 
and the advent of revue, a form of entertainment 
which gives the young people who play in it that 
change and variety of part which the long run denies 
them. To mention revue in connexion with Sir Frank 
Benson’s ‘‘ legitimate ’’ enterprise may shock some 
of his admirers, but one feels it will not shock him; for 
he warmly commends pantomime for the training and 
employment it affords, and the highest praise he 
awards to the great actors and actresses he has known 
he bestows on Nelly Farren, whom he acclaims as the 
greatest artist of her day. 

The work for which Sir Frank’s name will always be 
famous by no means occupies the whole of the book, 
the bulk of which is devoted to his earlier experience, 
first as an amateur and then as a professional with 
Irving, Ellen Terry and George Alexander at the 
Lyceum. But before dealing with his career he gives 
us a delightful picture of his boyhood and youth, 
of the happy family life he enjoyed in his father’s 
Hampshire home, and of his school days, first at a 
famous preparatory school at Brighton, and then at 
Winchester From Winchester he went to New; 
it was in his third year at Oxford that there came the 
imperative call to the stage, and it was his brilliant 
and successful amateur production of ‘ Agamemnon ” 
in Balliol Hall, lent by the great Jowett, that made 
Frank Benson, who played Clytemnestra, dream of 
a company of his own and of Shakespeare played 
with all the earnestness which the young scholars of 
Oxford had lavished on the A&schylus play. 
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Full of enthusiasm, Frank Benson, who had already 
received the congratulations of Irving and Ellen 
Terry and the promise of their assistance should he 
think of the stage as a career, made the great adven- 
ture, in which he was magnanimously backed by his 
father, who had had other views for him, but recognized 
that the stage was his vocation. Of his early experi- 
ences as an actor Sir Frank writes most entertain- 
ingly. His instructors and mentors were the greatest 
actors and actresses of their time; for he who can 
claim to have been sponsored by Ellen Terry, tutored 
by Fernandez and Vezin and Howe, and told by Mrs. 
Sterling what he must be able to do before he could 
call himself an actor, was set early on the right road, 
and was able, when his time came, to teach the rigour 
of the game to younger generations. 


LIBERIA 


The Land of the Pepper Bird. By Sidney de la 
Rue. Putnam. 1§s. 


IBERIA is a land where the black Republicans 
naturally have their own way of doing things. The 
traveller may be greeted on arrival at Freetown by a 
gentleman who paddles out to the ship in a tiny dug- 
out and salutes the passengers with, ‘‘ Good mornin’, 
God bless you. I beg you one shillin’.” Then in a 
raucous voice : 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Yes, we have no bananas, 
Even in my dreams I’d be, 
We have no bananas to-day. 
When anyone flung a coin he would go like a flash, cast- 
ing off his silk hat, which with a celluloid collar was 
his sole clothing, diving and bringing back the money : 
after recovering his floating hat he would continue, 
‘** Thank you, Sah, my children go chop to-night, praise 
the Lord! Bless you, Sah, I beg you throw me one 
shillin’.’’ 

The United States of America have always taken an 
interest in negro republics; indeed, so deep was their 
interest in Haiti that they took over the administration 
of that sovereign state with no apparent loss to them- 
selves : Mr. de la Rue, it appears, having been Financial 
Adviser to Liberia, has been appointed to the same post 
in Haiti, so there is a continuity of interest. Liberia, as 
the author points out, is largely virgin soil: it is 
innocent of the scientific investigations of archeologists, 
botanists, zoologists, consequently anyone writing as 
an amateur observer of these sciences is forced to admit 
the inadequate material at his disposal. The land is 
rich in minerals: in crops it produces cocoa, yams, 
cassava, cotton, coffee, rubber, the oil palm, coarse 
tobacco, some Indian corn, and sugar. There are 
Guantities of snakes, poisonous insects, and reptiles 
without number: there are elephants, chimpanzees, 
baboons, hippopotami, electric catfish, manatees, and 
every grade and species of the cat tribe. 

Mr. de la Rue apparently derived a considerable 
amount of amusement from the animals. He tells of a 
chimpanzee, Little Lee. ‘‘ His master, Big Lee, was 
very fond of him and had him taught to grind the coffee 
in the morning. At first he apparently enjoyed this; 
but after a bit it became work and then he had to be 
threatened by the cook with a stick before he would 
attend to his morning duties. One of the funniest 
things I ever saw was that chimp sitting on the kitchen 
steps grinding coffee and looking over his shoulder at 
the cook, chattering monkey curses at the top of his 
lungs.’’ And the people, though subject to the limita- 
tions of their race, he found excellent. We cannot but 
admire the excellent sense of the quite important local 
lady who one very wet day entered the compound clad 
only in a loin-cloth and carrying an umbrella, 


having left her clothes at home so that they should 
not be spoilt. 
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Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental Doctrine. 


By the Rev. A. J. Macdonald, D.D. Long. 
mans. 2IS. 


ta doctrine of transubstantiation did not receive 
definite formulation and the official sanction of the 
Church until the Fourth Lateran Council of 121 5: The 
decrees of this Council became the predominant 
standard of Catholic belief until the Great Council of 
the Counter-reformation at Trent (1545-63), when the 
doctrine was confirmed. Of course, the decrees of 
1215 were themselves the fruit of two centuries of 
theological dispute and development; and until 
eucharistic doctrine had solidified and hardened, its 
final shape would remain undetermined. Berengar, the 
subject of the book before us, was a protagonist of 
the point of view which was ultimately defeated—a 
defeat which may or may not have been inevitable. 

The doctrine of Berengar (c. 1000-1088), which was 
derived philosophically from Neo-Platonism, and theo- 
logically from Augustine, did not involve a change 
of substance in the consecrated elements, but a con- 
version of their value or efficacy. Dr. Macdonald 
applies to the Berengarian view the term ‘‘ dynamic 
symbolism,” which lays emphasis upon the religious 
value or effect—the dynamic influence—of the conse- 
crated symbol upon the believing communicant. The 
doctrine was condemned at Rome in 1079, but it seems 
subsequently to have influenced Wyclif, and its exist- 
ence proves that a strong Augustinian or Evangelical 
tradition struggled for survival in the early Middle 
Ages. Thus, to use the language of Dr. Macdonald, 
‘*the Evangelical interpretation of eucharistic doc- 
trine, put forth by the Reformed Churches, does not 
merely issue from Reformation times; it is no mere 
teaching of yesterday, but has a long and honourable 
history. It is necessary to go behind the Reformation 
in order to trace adequately the venerable history of 
the Evangelical tradition; and when we do trace it, 
we find it flourishing in the very centuries when 
Catholicism was in the making.” 

It will thus be seen that the Berengarian controversy, 
which the late Mr. W. H. Stevenson described as “a 
morass,’’ and which has not hitherto been allowed the 
dimensions of a volume in English, well deserved 
treatment. Dr. Macdonald’s exhaustive and scholarly 
work is an important contribution to what is now a 
practical as well as a merely academic subject. It 
should not be overlooked by any who wish to under- 
stand, or to find a rational issue from, our present 
controversies. The labour spent upon this able treatise 
has been a service to the Church at large. 

J. C. Harpwick 


AFTER ‘ MOBY DICK ’ 


Pierre. By Herman Melville. Edited by Robert 
S. Forsythe. (‘ Americana Deserta.’) Knopf. 
tos. 6d. 


ROBABLY more people know the name of 

‘ Moby Dick ’ than know that of Herman Melville 
himself. Fewer people, in any case, have heard of 
‘Pierre’ than of either ‘Moby Dick’ or the 
author. And yet ‘ Pierre’ was a later novel—to 
be accurate it was Melville’s seventh. No doubt, as the 
editor of the présent edition of ‘ Pierre’ suggests, it 
was a desire in Melville ‘‘ to be remembered as the 
author of something else than boys’ tales of adventure” 
that gave birth to ‘ Moby Dick,’ and the origin of 
‘ Pierre’ may easily have been a further desire not 
to be remembered as the author of one novel. While 
for ‘ Moby Dick ’ the author has been richly rewarded 
by the judgment of posterity, the second of his desires 
has hardly been fulfilled. His work as a whole shows 
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MISFIT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CAPT. J. R. WHITE, D.S.O. 


Captain White is the son of the late Field-Marshal White, 
V.C., defender of Ladysmith. Educated at Winchester and 
Sandhurst, invitation aide-de-camp to his father at Gibraltar, 
he suddenly changed and became one of the leaders of the 
Irish Citizen Army, the first ‘Red’ army in Europe, which 
with James Connolly detonated the Irish rising of 1916 


‘This is a book of ideas as well as of adventure and gaiety. It is terrific- 
ally interesting.’ Horace Thorogood in the Evening Standard 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE 
LAST PARADISE 


HICKMAN POWELL 

Illustrated with drawings by Alex- 
ander King and photographs by 
André Roosevelt. A tropic civil- 
ization untouched by the Western 
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With an Introduction by André 
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Saurat 
Crown 8vo 
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EVELYN SCOTT 
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FICTION 


HAXBY’S CIRCUS 
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PRICHARD . 


A novel of Australian circus life, by 
‘Australia’s living novelist.’ 
‘Miss Prichard establishes her 
position with this book.’ Everyman 
Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 
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MAXIM GORKI 


reconstruction of the 
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Translated from the | Russian by 
BERNARD GUILBERT GUERNEY 


MATKA BOSKA 


CECILE INES LOOS 


‘But if Fraulein Loos has not as yet 
completely mastered her technique, 
she at least conveyed the im- 

pression that she has within her 
something fine which is seeking for 
expression. It is a book that cannot 
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a continual progression, and yet, without ‘ Pierre ’ 
his reputation might be no different. But it is an 
important book. It tells us a great deal about Melville 
himself, and particularly does it show, through its 
partial failure as a novel, what he could do well and 
what he could not. 

‘ Moby Dick ’ has a clearly developed theme, from 
which the author can digress pleasantly and at len 
(and his choice was always to digress a great deal) 
without exasperating or even tiring a reader. It is 
not without significance that the sub-title of ‘ Pierre’ 
is ‘ The Ambiguities.’ The development, growth, dis- 
illusionment and death of a human being is not such 
a concrete, clear-as-daylight subject as the pursuit 
of a white whale; spiritual experience arising from 
external conditions is a more ‘‘ knowable ’”’ kind of 
experience than that arising from inner individual life. 
In the chase of the whale there is the plot, the fight 
with external conditions, ready made. 

“Joseph Conrad, however else he may have been 
comparable to Melville, had one thing in common with 
him as an author—trouble with the characterization 
of women. ‘ Moby Dick ’ does little more than mention 
the sex. ‘ Pierre’ plunges deep into a grand attempt. 
Mrs. Glendinning is a brave essay; Lucy appears 
to-day as a charming slip of a girl who might have 
stepped out of a fashion book, and Isabel is well 
drawn as a type of passion-ghostly creature, so dear 
to the horror-loving part of the Victorians, But they 
all lack life and blood, except in their relation to 
Pierre. 

The melodrama in the book, particularly at the er:d, 
is of the ‘‘ set-piece ’’ variety, but it does not 
altogether lack humanity. In some passages the painter 
Daumier is strongly called to mind. 

Among the many digressions there is one early in 
the book which is long and characteristic; a fierce 
defence of the merits of American lineage. His sensi- 
tiveness on that point takes Melville a long way out 
of the path of his story (his deftness in picking up 
the threads again after digressions is often remarkable) 
to show—‘‘ not superciliously, but in fair spirit ’’— 
that American pedigrees, when compared with English 
ones, ‘‘ are not without some claim to equality.’ 
“*. . . if St. Albans tells me he is all-honourable and 
all-eternal, I must still politely refer him to Nell 
Gwynne,’’ with whom the gay, monarch omitted the 
ceremony of marriage. 

The plot has affinities with that of ‘ Hamlet,’ and the 
experiences of Pierre affinities with those of Melville 
himself. The spirit of the whole work, the spirit 
on which it stands or falls and which accounts for 
most of its merits and demerits as literature, and as 
an account of experience, is dependent on the author’s 
inner conflict between what he knew about life and 
what he imagined. It is due to Melville’s greatness 
that we can feel this fight with experience, this struggle 
to enlarge the bounds of it, half groping in the dark. 
If the struggle had been successful the name of 
Herman Melville would be one to set beside that of 
Shakespeare. As it is—and it is honour enough in 
itself—he must be remembered ultimately as the author 
of ‘Moby Dick.’ ‘Pierre’ has the grander theme, but 
the ideal that it dictated was unattainable. 

Joun PiPER 


A PAINTER’S PROSE 
Sligo. By, Jack B. Yeats. Wishart. 6s. 


HE sub-title of Thackeray’s most famous story 
was ‘‘ a novel without a hero,’’ and this seemed 
to promise the last word in originality when I read it 
many years ago. A little later, Sterne’s notion of 
writing a book, the point of which was to have no 


28 June 1930 
point to run away from, convinced me of two 

truths: that in art there are no rules. but on 
cedents, and that a defect, if sufficiently exagpersted 
becomes in art a virtue. Mr. J. B. Yeats, under the 
title ‘ Sligo,’ has poured out a medley of memorij 
and reflections which, so far as their content js a 
cerned, can be described as a farrago, a gallimauf, 

a hotchpotch. His pen runs where it will, like -f 
dog with its nose to the ground, deserting one inviti 
scent for another, and another. At first one wonders 
whether he had engaged to write a book and found 
himself completely gravelled for a subject: and pic- 
tured him sitting in despair before a pile of blank 
sheets, resolved to cover them with whatever came 
into his head; then the quality of his prose began to 
be felt, and one was inclined to exclaim: ‘“ Here is 
a painter whose mind naturally works in an unusually 
disconnected manner.”’ 

With an eye for character, and a feeling for crowds 
the author is at his best in description, and his book 
should be regarded, not as a unity, to which it has 
no claim, but as the literary equivalent of a painter’s 
sketch-book. There are no _ chapters, headings, 
asterisks or pauses; even separate paragraphs are 
few; but if the reader’s imagination will supply them 
and not mistake a page of close type for a sequence of 
writing, he may gain much pleasure from this. It js 
a good example of really idle reading. 

Fairs, race meetings, boxing matches, often (but 
not always) with an Irish background, a tale, an anec. 
dote, a reflection and then on a turn of the pen we 
are whisked away, often enough with no transition, 

It is the visual quality of Mr. Yeats’s imagination 
that produces his best effects. An example could 


The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
oak it will easily slip into a et when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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be taken from almost anywhere, but the book reopens 
on this : 


I see later a fine turnout of another year in New 
York. Three horses abreast, a driver with a face like 
a cameo, and he knows it, his long hair laid out on the 
breeze, and a rein in each hand. Is there any thrill 
the same as you get standing by a fire-station seeing 
the horse cars coming straight out with the horses jumping 
into their collars and a gallop together? Motor engines 
and ladder cars get a small faint thrill on your backbone; 
though having a lane in the traffic readied for them, and 
the bells clanging helps them along. What is this trick 
or lucky stroke that some few writers have? I have read 
three books by an old writer of sensational stories, and 
in each he has but one moment of movement, described so 
well that while he makes the picture before you, the 
chosen words which make it are ringing in your head. 


That, remember, is an artist’s attitude to the art of 
prose, and Mr. Yeats, although a painter, can achieve 
it even in print. His eye is very keen, and somewhere 
else he likens the wide welt on a shoe to a dirt-track 
for racing bicycles. Every book, I suppose, has a 
knot of readers perfectly fitted to enjoy it, and for. 
this, one imagines, ‘here and there, a lazy man, 
not given to the study of formal treatises, who likes 
to sip a book as one sips wine, or lingers meditatively 
over a tankard, more concerned with the taste that 
recalls a memory, or provokes a thought, than with 
finishing the measure that stands beside him. We 
all read far too quickly. We forget that the power of 
quick assimilation produces for our self-protection 
an equal faculty of forgetfulness, since none of us 
can digest more than a fraction of the stream of print 
that we devour. The manner and method of Mr. 
Yeats rebuke the hurrying reader, for the end of 
‘Sligo’ is not its last page but a hundred little points 
of vantage in a stretch of prose that, like a broken 
line of coast, contains as many points of rest as the 
reader has inclination to stop for and linger over. 


THE PLAIN DEALER 


** Brawny ”” Wycherly: Courtier, Wit and Play- 
wright. By W. Connely. Scribners. 10s. 6d. 


HIS is very much the sort of book one might 
expect from its title: a rather flamboyant and 
wordy study and reconstruction of the life of the 
Restoration dramatist. The author, who is an Ameri- 
can, has certainly done his bookmaking very thoroughly 
and conscientiously. His industry in research must 
have been enormous, and he is scrupulous in quoting 
his authorities for the facts of Wycherly’s life—which 
are here worked up into a rather romantic life story. 
As in so many of these partly imaginative biographies, 
imagination is used a little too freely in ‘‘ joining the 
flats’’; for example, in the pages dealing with 
Wycherly’s return to his home in Shropshire : 
Wycherly rode down the lane of greystone houses, 
waspnest grey, and was looked at by the same sheep- 
eyed shaggy-haired men and women to whose families 
the world for centuries had been only Clive. He gained 
the rise of the road to his father’s house, and knocked 
upon the door which was shaded by the same old oak 


that spread its great hand of branches, like a blessing, 
over the ell of the manor. 


Mr. Connely has let his imagination have full rein 
over the Prodigal’s Return, as he has done in a later 
picture of Wycherly and Pope as they were some- 
times seen together at Bath: ‘‘. . . venerable Wycherly 
like a grandfather towering a foot and a half above 
the little, tight-skinned dude whose persimmon lips 
ever thwarted a smile.’’ 

There is rather too much of this sort of thing. At 
times one cannot see the Plain Dealer, as Mr. Connely 
likes to call Wycherly, for words. But he is there, 
complete, in the round, for those who have the 
patience to follow the lengthy building-up of 
portrait and personality. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Three Masters: Balzac, Dickens, Dostoeffsky. By 
Stefan Zweig. Allen and Unwin. tas. 6d. 


AN odd trio, this, to be assembled in one volume of 
appreciation and criticism. And Herr Zweig is not 
very convincing in his attempts to relate them by their 
methods and achievements, or to convey his conviction 
of their ‘* essential uniformity.” Balzac and Dickens, 
perhaps, may reasonably be compared; but was there 
ever a greater gulf in letters than between Dickens and 
Dostoeffsky ? 

However, if one is content, with Herr Zweig, to 
regard these three as the greatest novelists of the 
nineteenth century, his studies of them are interesting 
if sometimes provocative. That of Dickens may very 
well provoke some Dickens worshippers, who cannot 
stand a word in detraction of their idol, to sound and 
fury. Not, indeed, that Herr Zweig blames Dickens 
himself so much for any false view of life as the country 
that made him. He suggests that because Dickens, to 
make his success, to make money, had to pander to our 
notorious English sentimentality, he never rose to the 
heights he might have attained as a serious writer. 
And in voicing this belief this German critic finds vent 
for a little spleen against the English smugness and 
respectability : 

It is only when one is able to hate the insincerity and 
narrow-mindedness of the Victorian era with one’s whole 
heart and soul that one can fully appreciate the amaz- 
ing genius of the man who could make interesting this 
smug and detestable world, make it not only interesting 
but even lovable, turning the most platitudinous and 
prosy of social outlooks and conditions into living poetry. 
Apart from their critical value all three of these 

studies suffer from the author’s tendency to over- 
dramatize his subjects. Dostoeffsky suffers least in 
this way, because it is difficult to heighten the tragedy 
of his life. And it is Dostoeffsky, perhaps, whom Herr 
Zweig understands and interprets more truly than he 
does the Englishman and the Frenchman. 


Scotland: The Ancient Kingdom. By Donald A. 
Mackenzie. Blackie. 15s. 


MR. MACKENZIE is to be congratulated upon this 
admirable account of Scottish prehistory and history 
down to the War of Independence, and upon’ his 
analysis of the ethnic constituents of the Scottish 
people. The Picts he believes to be a seafaring 
aristocracy governing a mixed people of British and 
Iberian origin some of whom spoke a pre-Celtic 
language down to historic times. At the Pictish 
Court, Mr. Mackenzie believes, the language spoken 
was Celtic, probably more akin to Welsh than to 
Gaelic. The Scots, of course, who ultimately gave 
their name to the country, were Gaelic intruders from 
Ireland. Mr. Mackenzie is perhaps a little too 
pugnacious in his references to the later Saxon and 
Scandinavian intruders, but as historians have been 
apt to exaggerate grossly the value of the Teutonic 
element in the Scottish character, a little Celtic excite- 
ment must be expected and pardoned. Passing from 
prehistory to history proper Mr. Mackenzie makes the 
turbulent period during which Scotland became a 
nation very clear to us, and he guides us through the 
mazes of royal genealogies, with their claims and 
counterclaims, very successfully. 
Penultima. By Sir Alfred Hopkinson. Martin 
Hopkinson. 18s. 


SIR ALFRED HOPKINSON was born in Man- 
chester in the ’fifties, became a distinguished lawyer, 
was in Parliament in the ’nineties and again in 1926, 
was prominent in the development of the Northern 


university system, and in 1913 was in India as 
one-man commission on education. The picture 
we get is that of a man brought up in a provinej 
puritan-evangelical, but not narrow-minded family. 
Retaining his principles, he cultivated an active and 
progressive intellect. A remark he made to his 
electors in 1892 gives the key to his keen mind: 
‘* Though I was usually sure of my opinions, it was 
not inconceivable that I might become wiser.’’ He 
is a pragmatist, an anti-doctrinaire, an admirable 
combination of the man of reason and the man of 
piety. At the age of eighty, in his consideration 
of social and domestic changes, he gives good 
proof that his ideas have not stood still. Summing 
up, he gives us three lists; the first and longest, 
‘* New and Good Things,’’ includes such diversities as 
the National Trust, Pneumatic Tyres, More Daffo- 
dils, Lavatory Carriages, the Salvation Army and 
Short Skirts. Among ‘‘ New and Bad Things” 
are Submarines, Ugly Sculpture, Road Hogs, and 
Newspaper Stunts.” ‘‘ Bad Things which have Dis- 
appeared ”’ include Internal Drains, Long Bathi 
Gowns, Tight Lacing, Mrs. Gamp, and Funda. 
mentalism. 


Women and Monks. By Josef Kallinikov. Secker. 
15s. 

TO describe this amazing book adequately yet briefly 
is an almost impossible task. Its story covers the 
period from the Russo-Japanese war to the establish- 
ment of Lenin’s Revolution; it deals with life in Russia 
both rural and urban on a huge scale; and, though the 
principal characters are comparatively few in number, 
the subordinate persons who appear and disappear must 
run into hundreds. As for the author: Imagine a 
Tchekov, without a sense of humour, writing on and 
on and on about the intimate love affairs of a group 


RHYS DAVIES 


RINGS ON HER 
FINGERS 


“Mr. Davies . . . has written some very good 
short stories, and in ‘ Rings on Her Fingers ’ 
he has written a very good novel. He has 
written it, too, with the assurance of one to 
whom the novel comes naturally. ... I 
cordially recommend it.””» —THomas BurRKE. 

Good live stuff... Mr. Davies makes you 
understand and appreciate all his people and 
he writes very well indeed. I thoroughly 
enjoyed his book.’’ StRAuss. 

“There is a strong male vigour about Mr. 
Davies that invigorates.” 

—Horace THOROUGHGOOD. 
7s, 6d. net. 
4 There is also a Signed Limited Edition. 


ALBERT KINROSS 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL 
CRICKETER 


With a Preface by A. P. F. Chapman 


J. C. Squire, in the Observer, writes : 

‘There are scores of people who will be glad 
to possess this memento of him—cricketers, 
painters, poets, professional Londoners and 
(for he was widely travelled as soldier and 
special correspondent) soldiers.” 


7s. 6d. net. 
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of people, in which monks and their mistresses play 
the leading réles. For nine hundred pages the story 
does not so much progress as revolve, returning again 
and again to the frank sensuality of its opening 
chapters. Yet the book is not pornographic; rather it 
js a study of Russian men and women seen dispassion- 
ately and scientifically, as it were, under a microscope. 
There is all the Tchekov weariness of existence, with- 
out the illumination of the wit that in Tchekov redeems 
it for non-Russian readers. Yet wearisome as the story 
often becomes, it is difficult to set it down, so vivid 
js the panorama of life it displays, so compelling the 
portraiture, so delicate the workmanship. Mr. Patrick 
Kirwan, who is responsible for the English version, is 
to be congratulated on making the book read like the 
original work of a Russian writing in English. 


Shrimps for Tea. By Josephine Blumenfeld. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


SOME of the stories in this book make it worthy 
to be put on the same shelf with the work of the late 
Katherine Mansfield. They are of the same genre. 
They show the same understanding of the tremendous 
trifles that make up life, an equally clear illumination 
of the elusive, the lighting-up of personality and 
character with a phrase. The stories themselves are 
often elusive, mere nothings according to magazine 
standards: so that it is difficult to give an idea of 
their quality, what they are about—except that they 
are about Life. 

The first is as definite as any in the book. It 
shows, to the life, a party of Cockney holiday-makers 
in a Clacton lodging-house, where there are shrimps 
for tea—and a silly sentimental spinster victimized by 
the lodger, whom they had all thought such a nice 
young man. There is not a word of exaggeration or 
caricature. The silly woman might easily have been 


made comic with one false touch: she remains a 
pitiable figure in the reader’s memory. There are a 
couple of other poor spinsters ‘‘ going a bust ’’ over 
an orgy of bacon and eggs—a pitiful little vignette of 
genteel poverty. A woman in another story loses 
her head and buys a pair of shoes she cannot afford 
—and then finds that they hurt. A schoolboy tries 
to pretend that he is enjoying his far too sophisticated 
birthday party of restaurant dinner and fashionable 
play, and is shown getting hot and bothered and 
thinking about cricket bats. In any mood, Josephine 
Blumenfeld is an author worth reading—and this first 
book marks her out also an an author to watch. 


Sardinia. By Douglas Goldring. Harrap. 15s. 


APART from Albania, Sardinia is probably the least- 
visited country in Europe, and although the subject is 
not virgin soil in a literary sense, Mr. Goldring has 
had only one effective predecessor. He writes amus- 
ingly and well, has a real eye for the country and its 
people, and has added some very attractive illustra- 
tions. A successful book. 


Tales. By August Strindberg. 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 


AS a literary event, the publication of the first 
English translation of these short stories is of interest, 
but they cannot be said to enhance the reputation 
of the author of ‘ The Inferno’ and ‘ Miss Julie.’ 
They lack the sombre power of the series published 
in England under the title of ‘ The Prussian Lieuten- 
ant,’ and are, in general, both slight and undistin- 
guished. The translation, ably done by Mr. L. J. 
Potts, was, however, worth while for one reason; 
these ‘ Tales’ reveal Strindberg in the unexpected 
réle of writer of whimsical fairy stories, fashioned 
with a light touch which is also unexpected. 


Chatto and 


The MUSEUM GALLERIES 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 


St. Anne’s Street, SaLissury 


(STUDIOS) 


Telegrams : Museumgal 


TATTON WINTER, R.B.A. 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 


The Publishers have pleasure in announcing that 
they have now ready the illustrated prospectus of 
the different series of original Etchings of the late 
Mr. Tatton Winter, R.B.A., picturing scenes in 
and around CANTERBURY, SALISBURY and WINCHESTER. 
The Publishers, however, would be unable to supply 
copies of the first of Mr. Winter’s Etchings, namely : 


‘* SHEPHERD AND FLock ” 

“St. Jacques, Dizpre ” 

PROMENADE DE BLossax, Poitiers 
Tours 

ENTRAIGUES 

Tue Picnic ” 

** SuMMER PasToRAL ”’ 


as these have all been fully subscribed and no 
further copies are available. 


GENTLEMEN, Saturday Review, June 28. 


Please send me full particulars of the 
subscription for the series of Original Etchings. 


53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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ART 
THE SENEFELDER CLUB 


By ADRIAN Bury 


HE exhib‘tions at the Senefelder Club at the 

| Twenty-One Gallery are always _ instructive 

and diverting. This institution was founded 

about twenty years ago to foster the art of the litho- 
graph and to rescue it from commercialization. 

Invented by Senefelder towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, lithography, or drawing on stone 
from which a number of proofs can be printed, had 
a chequered career. No other method of black and 
white work gives such a range of subtlety from the 
deepest velvet dark to the most tender silver grey. 
Lithography has attracted some of the greatest artists 
from Goya to Whistler and Brangwyn. In the time 
of Louis Philippe, Daumier made hundreds of draw- 
ings for lithographic reproduction. 

The object of the Senefelder Club was, and is, 
to bring lithography back to purity by encouraging 
designers to print their own work, and the members 
are to be congratulated on their success. 

The many and various styles at the present exhibi- 
tions show a wise and catholic taste on the art of the 
selecting committee. Occasionally the lithographs are 
tinted, as in the case of Miss Purvis’s ‘ Free State,’ 
a lively impression showing a horse, pigs and a small 
boy. The drawing of the boy has nervous force and 
pleasant humour. Another effective study is 
‘ Muratori’ by Mr. John Copley, who has caught his 
plasterers at their work. These two figures are solidly 
drawn and their dark shapes well contrasted against 
the light background of the wall and incidentals of 
their trade. Mr. Blampied, who is no less success- 
ful as a lithographer than as an etcher, contributes 
a realistic sketch entitled ‘ In Haste for the Doctor,’ 
a man and horse galloping along a road. In simple 
tones and a few lines Mr. Blampied conveys the 
anxiety of the moment. The horse is moving as fast 
as its bulk will allow and the eager rider can compel. 

‘A Modern Nimrod’ by Mr. A. S. Hartrick is full 
of character. Mr. Louis Thomson sends _ several 
works, the best of which ate ‘ Requiem’ and 
‘ Venetian London.’ In the latter he has been attracted 
by that obvious subject, common to London and 
Venice, a fruit shop. The rainy atmosphere is 
rendered with veracity, and the figures with umbrellas 
respond to the weather’s inclemency. In ‘ Requiem ’ 
Mr. Thomson attempts an abstract idea and is not 
so happy in it. The woman playing a dirge for the 
many departed figures used decoratively throughout 
the picture, is not sufficiently impersonal for her strange 
purpose. Mr. W. P. Robins in ‘ The Flemish Mill ’ has 
sacrificed his tone values to his design. The clouds 
are too dark, but the drawing in itself is scholarly and 
has dramatic effect. 


GEORGES ROUAULT 


Georges Rouault, whose exhibition at the St. 
George’s Gallery is his first show in this country, 
is famous in France. It is not easy to be impressed by 
his work. Not that we cannot make allowances for 
an artist who discards conventional drawing for a 
formula of his own. We feel, however, that he could 
have expressed his profound contempt for humanity 
more forcibly if he had troubled to draw less gro- 
tesquely. His figures are marionettes, his compositions 
symbols. He allows us too frequently to solve his 
puzzles. Occasionally, as in ‘ La Mariée,’ his irony 
is effective, but it is absurd to compare such work 
with that of the great satirists who were indefatig- 
able students of physiognomy and not afraid of 
difficulties. When the Rouault method succeeds, as in 
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the ‘ Portrait d’Homme,’ it is an analysis of character 
both derisive and punitive, but hee it fails it js 
merely an incoherent explosion of anger in blue and 
red. There is a work called ‘ Téte de Christ,’ which a 
few years ago might have created a storm, but we 
have since learnt that there are ways of seeing Christ 
other than through the eyes of the medieval ascetics 
and the idealists of the Renaissance. Mr. Epstein has 
bought this work. Mr. Roger Fry is the owner of 
‘ Paysage,’ one of those puerilities sometimes revered 
by leaders of zsthetic thought. I wish I could induce 
Mr. Max Beerbohm to do a caricature of the sculptor 
and critic genuflecting before these treasures. 

In my article on ‘ Modern Art’ I confused the 
brothers Spencer. It was, of course, Mr. Stanley 
Spencer who painted ‘ The Resurrection,’ and the 
picture entitled ‘ Peahens ’ at the Goupil Gallery. Mr. 
Gilbert Spencer is responsible for the ‘ St. John’s 
Cottage from Southwell, Hampstead.’ 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF THE 
MONTH 


(HIS MASTER’S VOICE) 


C. 1892. ‘ La Plus Que Lente.’ Valse (Debussy). Mark 
Hambourg, Pianoforte Solo. 
‘ Valse in A Minor,’ Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin). 
Mark Hambourg, Pianoforte Solo. 
D.B. 966. ‘ Prelude’ (Chopin, ‘ Sieveking’). Pablo 
Casals. ’Cello with Piano. 
‘ Nocturne in E Flat Major,’ Op. 9, No. 2 
(Chopin, arr. Popper). Pablo Casals. ’Cello 
with Piano. 
C. 1883, 1884. ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra. 
C. 3409. ‘ Exhortation,’ ‘ Hail de Crown,’ Paul Robeson 
with piano. 


During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls 
have been taken from poverty and desolation and 
given a good home and training by 


THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


The Society depends upon 
Voluntary Contributions 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of Training ship 
“Arethusa’ 


1,100 children. 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


Patrons: Tuer Mayestres Tue Kinc anp Queen. 
H.R.H. Princess Marr, Count of H d 
Frecp-Marsuat H.R.H Tae Duxe or Connavcut. 
President: H.R.H. Tae Prince or Wazes, K.G, 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Crayton, Esq. ; 
Chairman: Lorp Darynoton. Chairman of 
“ Arethusa Committee: Howson F. Devirt, Esq. 
Secretary: F, Brun A.F.C. 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 431 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, July 3) 
Or Alps To LocoMOTION HERE ARE TWO,— 
BotH, I MAKE BOLD TO SAY, WELL KNOWN TO YOU. 
OnE TO THE YOUTHFUL MALE GIVES CHIEF DELIGHT, 
THE OTHER SERVES US ALL BOTH DAY AND NIGHT. 


Monster that by the sword of Theseus died. 
Curtail our forest king, Old England’s pride. 
Two-fifths of half one-fifth the case will meet. 
A source of light this Light, of power and heat. 
From regal headgear now extract the heart. 
With granted favour you, foul ape, must part. 
A chronic state with all 
Spoiled, putrid, willing to receive a bri 
Witness, oo must resign that place of trade! 
Famed for the fiddles Stradivarius made. 
Though small this Light, too long ‘tis by two-thirds. 
Manner of uttering or pronouncing words. 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 

The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
ofier a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 

RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

9. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic ” and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 429 


WITH BEER AND COCOA WHEN OUR PALATE’S SATED 

We FLY TO THESE, WHICH CAN’T BE OVERRATED. 

THE First, BROUGHT WEST IN SHIPS FROM FAR CATHAY, 
Tue Last, EXPORTED BY THE FRENCHMAN GAY. 

As this, the prophet says, the strong shall be. 
Clip at both ends a city on the Spree. 

Here, Going, going, gone’s the constant cry. 
Disloyal, treacherous, a living lie. 

Such be your roof when winter storms descend. 
Notes when the transits start and when they end. 
Of woolly ones a famous breed from Spain. 
True conqueror am I: I conquer pain. 

Deserves the wages which reward his toil. 

An army’s baggage; may include some spoil. 
Third of an ache extremely hard to bear. 
“These troublesome disguises which we wear.’* 


Solution of Acrostic No. 429 


T ° wi 1 Isaiah i. 31. 
BE rl In 2 Paradise Lost, iv, 740. 
uctio N 
ain-proo 
O observe R 
M erin O 
C hlorofor M 
H irelin G 
I mpediment A 
N e Uralgia 
A ppare La 


Acrostic No. 429.—The winner is Sir Reginald Egerton, 18 
Egerton Terrace, S.W.38, who has chosen as his prize ‘ King 
Edward VII and his Court: Some Reminiscences,’ by Sir L. 
Cust, published by Murray and reviewed by us on June 14. 
Thirty-two other competitors selected this book, eleven named 
‘The Works of Congreve,’ seven ‘ Horace Walpole,’ etc, 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, Armadale, Barberry, E. Barrett, 
A. de V. Blathwayt, Bolo, Mrs. R. H, Boo Boskerris, Mrs. 
J. Butler, Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Clam, Dhualt, Cyril E. Ford, Fossil, Gay, Glamis, Iago, 
Jeff, Miss Kelly, Madge, Met, George W. Miller, M. Milne, 
N. O. Sellam, Peter, F. M. Petty, Rand, Raven, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Stucco, Tyro, H. M, Vaughan, C, J. Warden. 

Ont Licut Wronc.—Boris, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, 
C. C. J., J. R. Cripps, D. L., Dolmar, Ursula D’Ot, T. Hartland, 
Lilian, A, M. W. Maxwell, Margaret Owen, Rabbits, Shorwell, 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Chip, Maud Crowther, Farsdon, J. F. 


Maxwell, Nony, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 
Light 6 baffled 13 solvers; Lights 4 and 12, 4; Light 1, 3; 
Lights 8 and 9, 2. For Light ed. 


6 Observator was accept 


JUST OUT 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE SURE SHIELD OF THE EMPIRE 


By GEOFFREY PARRATT 
With a Foreword by 
Vice-Apmmat J. E. T. HARPER, c.s., M.v.o. 
With many half-tone plates and diagrams, 
Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. 
An account in a refreshing style of the Navy from early times—its 
functions, deeds, modern development, weapons, and its work 
in the Great War. 


CHILD SLAVERY IN HONG KONG 


THE MUI TSAI SYSTEM 
By Lt.-Compr. and Mrs, H. L. Hastewoop. 2s. 6d. net, 
A personal narrative describing the efforts, unfortunately unsuc- 
cessful so far, to abolish domestic slavery in Hong Kong. 


THE SHELDON PRESS Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 


The YACHTING MONTHLY 
MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY 


is JUST OUT. With exclusive features on Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s new Shamrock and some fine yarns of 


adventures in small craft it is, if anything, better 
than ever. 


Order your copy now, from any bookstall, or from: 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY OFFICES, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
2/- a Copy] [25/- a Year 


INVEST 
YOUR “ha 
SAVI N G S FREE os INCOME-TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, London, W.2 


Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. 
John Clifford, C.H. 


TRUSTEES: 
Rev. S. W. Hughes, D.D., E. W. Beard, Esq. 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve Funds 

£342,800. Over £1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 

Paid to Investors. Half-yearly Dividends pay- 

able January 1st and July 1st. Easy with- 

drawals. No investor has ever lost one penny 
of his capital. 


INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the 
Society’s Bankers. 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.1.S., Manager 
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THE CITY 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE recovery on Wall Street a week ago tem- 
porarily encouraged the belief that conditions 
on the Stock Exchange would take a material 

turn for the better when the new account started last 
Monday. Unfortunately, a fresh break in America 
over the week-end shattered the hopes of the 
optimists, with the result that the new account opened 
with markets in a depressed mood. During recent 
months readers of these notes have had the various 
adverse factors affecting stock markets placed before 
them on several occasions, and although present con- 
ditions are very depressing, they are not surprising. 
Unfortunately, thdre are no concrete grounds for 
suggesting that the worst has been seen, and for 
expressing the opinion that the outlook is encouraging. 
The world-wide depression is mainly due to the fall 
in commodity values in many directions. These have 
reached an uneconomic basis, and, therefore, even 
though an immediate recovery cannot be foreshadowed, 
it is reasonable to suggest that they should not go 
much lower. Turning, however, to those causes 
which are adversely affecting our Stock Exchange, 
and which are not shared by foreign countries, the 
outlook continues particularly black. Month by month 
it would appear that our exports are degreasing. 
To this decrease must be added the falling off of that 
portion of our national income derived from shipping, 
which is passing through a very bad spell, and for 
which, at the moment, there appears little ground 
for suggesting an immediate improvement. The 
recently increased tariff in the United States must 
also tend to decrease our exports to that country, 
while heavy taxation and generally high production 
costs are not merely hampering our efforts on inter- 
national markets, but are also stimulating the 
dumping of goods into this country, which is further 
adversely affecting the balance between our imports 
and our exports. It appears essential that the gravity 
of the position should be fully appreciated. As has 
been suggested in the past in these notes, it would 
seem that the only remedy lies in the direction of a 
drastic change in our fiscal policy, coupled with rigid 
economy in national and municipal expenditure. 
During recent years, on many occasions the attention 
of readers of these notes has been drawn to the 
inevitable result of the policy of squandermania which 
has been pursued by all post-war Governments of 
all political parties. To-day, the anticipated effects 
of this policy are being brought forcibly home to 
every investor. During recent months more attention 
has been paid to the necessity for fiscal reform, and 
the needs of the country in this direction are being 
fully ventilated. In view of the seriousness of the 
position, however, one can only hope that this much- 
needed reform will be introduced before it is too late. 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


The announcement that the directors of Leyland 
Motors Limited are paying the last 2} years of arrears 
of dividend on their 74 per cent. preference shares 
draws attention to the possibilities of their £1 
ordinary shares. After their past vicissitudes, Leylands 
are believed to be enjoying exceptional prosperity, 
and when the balance sheet for the year ending 
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September 30 next is presented, it is antici 

it will make very satisfactory reading = oe 
earning capacity on their ordinary shares which will 
make then appear under-valued, even at the pr 
level. The directors are likely to adopt a very ae 
vative policy as regards dividend distributions : 
presumably they will now tackle the question of build. 
ing up substantial reserves, but it is felt that anyo 
purchasing Leyland shares at the present level, 
despite the rise in the last twelve months, will even. 


tually have every reason for satisfacti i i 
sfaction with their 


ANGLO-PERSIAN 


Perusal of the chairman’s speech at 

Persian Oil Company meeting held I last ‘eat Coan 
the optimistic opinion expressed as to the prospects 
of this company. The oit share market has proved 
disappointing for a considerable period, inasmuch as 
it has been unable to shake itself free from general 
conditions. This has its advantages, in that it 
presents investors with an opportunity of purchasi 
Anglo-Persian shares at a level at which they would 
not be standing were it not for the greatly depre- 
ciated prices now ruling on the Stock Exchange. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE 


Attention is again drawn to the £1 ordin 
of Callender’s Cable and 
Limited. The profits for 1929 constitute a fresh 
record in this company’s history, and these ordinary 
shares certainly appear well worth including in any 
list of first-class industrial investments. ‘ 


WHITWORTH AND MITCHELL 


In sympathy with the general tende 
ordinary shares of Whitworth and Michell “hose 
recently receded in price. When, however, the report 
for the year ended June 30 is issued, it is suggested 
that it will show that the company has enjoyed a 
very satisfactory year and that the final dividend is 
maintained at 144 per cent., making 22 per cent. 
for the year. On this basis a yield of over 10 per cent. 
is shown at the present price, which makes the shares 
appear well worth locking away at the current level. 


GOLD MINES 


The one market that has stood up well of late has 
been that of the leading South African gold mining 
companies. Attention was drawn to this market in 
these notes a fortnight ago. It is again suggested 
that, in view of the fact that the commodity they 
produce does not fall in price, while working costs 
must be reduced as a result of the companies pur- 
chasing their supplies at lower levels, these shares 
are well worth locking away as _ semi-speculative 
investments, with the speculative element reduced 
almost to a minimum as regards the leading companies. 
The recently declared half-yearly dividends denote 
that all goes well with this field, and the attention of 
readers of these notes is again drawn to such shares 
as Geduld and Crown Mines. 


Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meeti 
of Telephone Rentals Ltd. and Beechams Pills PT 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds £38,992.900. Total Income £10,614,500 
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Company Meetings 
TELEPHONE RENTALS, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
SCOPE FOR INCREASED BUSINESS 


The First Annual Meeting of Telephone Rentals, Ltd., was 
held on June 26 at the Cannon Street Hotel, 7 : 

Mr. Fred. T. Jackson (the Chairman), in dealing with the 

“ts for the period ending May 31, 1930, said that the 
oe receivable by the subsidiary companies controlled by 
the holding company amounted to £144,414 at the end of 
December. A sum of £43,766 had been appropriated for 

sation reserve, bringing the total amount to the credit 
or his reserve to £314,509, which was a direct offset to the 
installation account, amounting to £630,273. Taking the net 

of £315,764 it would be seen that the installations were 
Sy valued at about two years of the rentals receivable, which 
was a very conservative 

The profit earned by the subsidiary companies amounted to 
£68,019, out of which sum £65,375 had been received by 
company in dividends. An interim dividend 
of 2} per cent. had been paid on March 31, 1930, 
and the directors now recommended the payment on July 14, 1930, 
of a final dividend of 2 per cent., making 5 per 
cent. for the year. He thought the shareholders would 
agree that the result for the year was quite satisfactory, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that general trade conditions during the 

tod under review had been so bad. The profit indicated 
that the business was not affected by trade depression to the 
same extent as most industrial concerns. The statement of 
comparative profits earned over a period of years, embodied in 
the directors’ report, showed steady and satisfactory progress. 

The principal reason for not recommending a higher final 
dividend was because there was a great deal of rental business on 
offer. This was an unusual state of affairs, considering the 

t position of industry in this country, and he was not 
able to give any valid reasons for the increase in the business 

d the fact that a considerable amount of it was due to 
improvements in their organization. However, the fact remained 
that in the first five months of this year there was an increase 
of 48.4 per cent. in the number of telephones rented out. 
The directors considered that it would be extremely foolish on 
their part to curtail any opportunity of strengthening the back- 
bone of the business—by which he meant the annual rents. 

In spite of this increase in business they might have paid 
a higher final dividend, but to do so would have necessitated 
borrowing from the bank, which shareholders might justifiably 
think would only be a temporary loan; therefore it would be 
advisable to explain, as clearly as possible, the difference between 
the nature of the company’s business and that of an ordinary 
manufacturing or trading concern, 

The practice of the banks here was to keep their funds in as liquid 
a state as possible. He thought they were right in their view 
and this opinion was arrived at after having had a considerable 
experience of bank advances. It was quite legitimate and good 
business, to borrower and lender, to get an advance from a 
bank for the financing of important contracts, payments for 
which might be made, according to the terms of the contract, 
at stated intervals over the period of manufacture or erection, 
and the balance on satisfactory completion. The company’s 
business was, however, a totally different one. They invested 
capital in the material and labour required for a telephone 
installation on a customer’s premises, which was analogous, on 
a small sagle, to the public telephone service, the laying down 
of a railroad or any similar enterprise which had an earning 
capacity in revenue as compared with something that was 
manufactured and sold outright. The effect, therefore, of 
investing their own surplus profits, further capital, or bank 
advances, was that such investments became what bankers would 
term “‘ frozen assets,”’ as they only got their revenue in the 
form of a rental over periods up to ten or twelve years. Part 
of this rental had to be earmarked for sinking fund purposes in 
order that, when a contract expired, they had in hand for 
tenewed investment the capital cost involved under the contract. 
It would be understood from this explanation that if the company 
borrowed money from a banker for the purpose of expanding 
their business in the form of additional installations, the sum 

wed would become a “‘ frozen asset,’? and any sudden 
demand on the part of the bank for repayment might necessitate 
the raising of capital on an expensive basis. Usually a bank 

anded repayment when money was tight. It followed that 
any additional finance the company might require should not 
take the form of permanent capital or bank loans, but, instead, 
short-term notes or a short-term debenture. 

However, the board did feel that full advantage of any 

However, the board did feel that full advantage of any new 
business on offer should be taken as it so much strengthened the 
profit and loss account, their rental revenue was so high to-day 

it any addition they could make to it would carry a greater 
tatio of profit than business done in the past, simply because all 
ordinary overhead expenses were borne out of the existing revenue. 

report and accounts were adopted unanimously and the 
Payment of a final dividend of 2} per cent. was approved, 


BEECHAMS PILLS 


POSITION FULLY MAINTAINED 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of Beechams Pills, 
Ltd., was held on June 25 at Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., Mr. Philip E, Hill (Chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

Mr. B. L. Hobrow, A.C.A., having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I assume I have 
your permission to take the report and accounts as circulated 
as read. (Agreed.) The profits for the year ended March 31, 1930, 
amount to £202,887 8s. 9d., which is about £2,000 less than 
the comparable figure for the previous year, and, in all the 
circumstances, can only be regarded as satisfactory, 

When I thad the pleasure of addressing you last year, there 
seemed every prospect of 1929 showing us increased profits. 
Unfortunately , unforeseen occurrences entirely outside the 
control of your board, have made this impossible—trade depres- 
sion, reduced spending power of the public in this country, and 
the difficulties which have arisen in India and Australia. These 
conditions are common to the majority of industrial businesses, 
but, in addition, we have to contend with an unusually mild 
winter, with the result that the sales of winter season remedies 
in which we are interested have fallen considerably below normal. 

On the other hand, I am pleased to say that our main 
product—Beechams Pills—has fully maintained its position, and 
in its eighty-ninth year of existence is certainly as good, if not 
a better seller than ever. We have been, and still are, in 
negotiation for the acquisition of other well-known products 
and an extension of our sales organization. I had hoped before 
this meeting to have been able to make some definite announce- 
ment with regard to this, but regret that I am not yet in a 
position to do so—the matters being still under discussion. The 
trade outlook, as we all appreciate, is anything but satisfactory, 
and the maintenance of profits demands the closest possible 
attention of the board of management—which you may be assured 
it will have. 

I now move the adoption of the report and accounts, 

Mr. Louis Nicholas seconded the resolution and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The dividends as recommended were approved; the retiring 
directors, Mr. Philip Ernest Hill and Mr. Henry Gregory, were 
re-elected; the auditors, Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., 
were reappointed; and the proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman. 


“ Tue RECOGNISED Orvan OF THE Lecat Prorgssion.”’ 
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Solicitors Journal 


For all matters To get into DIRECT 
affecting ENGLISH TOUCH with the 
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READ ADVERTISEin 
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Inclusive Annual Subscription : £2 12s. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE 
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Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS, 1s. per 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefull 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, of all descriptions. 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, Company 
Meetings covered, Verbatim R 

HARPER, Room 75, ALBION HOUSE, New Oxford St., W.C.1. 


Shipping 


P. & 0. & BRITISH INDIA 
Under 


& 
AND PASSENGER SERVI 
F and 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, BANEAN, RGveT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF BURMA, CEYLON ‘STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc. etc., etc. 
P. & O. and woh also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 2523 
Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Cockroaches 


AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis ” 
Union Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. 
From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, Howarths, 473 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


Personal 


SAY IT IN THOUSANDS: “ The Middlesex wants my help.” 


(2 lines). the most 
to Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d, 


The scale of charges for advertisements 
in these columns is :— 
1s. 6d. per line 
Special rates for Series 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 


Books 


Literary 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen copy of 

‘ Writer’s Own Magazine ’ (6d. monthly), Invaluable for 

practical help and suggestion. Cash prizes offered in literary 
competitions, Address: Messrs. Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
with Hot *Phone Bath from 8/- 
Bodh from 10168 Beautiful Ballsoom 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 28.6.1930 

Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 

Appleton oulis Noel 

wemith Ide: 

Bale & Danielsson arper Poter Davies 

Blackwell arrap Putnam's 

Benn Heinemann Richards Presse 

Bles enkins 

Brentano's ler & Stoughton 

Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner's 

Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 

Chapman & Hall Hutchinson & W 

Cobden Sanderson Jarro! S.P.C.K. 

Collins Kegan Paul Sta: Paul 

Crosby Lockwood Knopf The ley Head 

Dent Co, The Studio 

Duckworth Longmans Victor Gollancs 

and Ward, Lock 
Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 

Faber’ Faber Murray Wishart 


Competitors must cut ont and enclose this coupon 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is @ 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 
Published 25s. 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub 
lished 25s, 

Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 2is. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 

6 


46 6s. 
Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d, 
Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s, Published 7s. 6d. 
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